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-~ Northern Assurance 


Trust Estates..... 


better than an estate composed of 
Rents, Mortgages and Securities. 


The life agent who sells Northern Assurance Trust 
Estates presents an appealing proposition. An estate 
that can be created at once, and that guarantees an 
income for the assured and his family, come what 
may, is attractive to every man. 


It provides a substantial income to the man and his 
family in the event of his becoming disabled, and 
should he die a monthly income is provided for his 
widow and children. 


Let us tell you more about it and our other attrac- 
tive policy contracts. 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, President 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
DETROIT MICH. 
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The Big General Agents Got in 


———_—___ —_— 





on the Ground Floor Years Ago 
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Now is your chance to get a ground floor general 
agency with the Central Life Insurance Company 


of Illinois. 


“\WWithout a scandal behind it, ncr a cloud ahead of 
it” the Central Life is a good company to rep- 
resent. 


A general agent is wanted for the prosperous state 
of Kansas, which we have recently entered. Fora 


ground floor connection write 


CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of ILLINOIS 


— —— 
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: : 
<—— ~~ H.W. JOHNSON - - - President 
OTTAWA W.F.WEESE - - Vice-President ILLINOIS | 
: S. B. BRADFORD - - - Secretary | | 
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Providing Insurance for the Entire Community 


President Philip Burnet of the Continental Life Says That Is Agent's Real Duty— 
Offers Definite Suggestions to the Salesman for Conducting a “Community Campaign” 


NEW conception of the duty of 
A the life insurance agent, which 

would make it his work, as far as 
possible, to see that everyone in his 
community is protected by life insur- 
ance, together with a definite plan for 
putting life insurance work on the 
community basis, is presented by Philip 
Burnet, president of the Continental 
Life of Delaware. Mr. Burnet has 
presented the germ of this idea in sev- 
eral addresses he has made during the 
past year. He outlines the basic prin- 
ciples behind his idea as follows: 


Fundamental Principle 

of Civilization 

“The vast complexity of modern so- 
ciety has concealed from many of us 
the great fundamental principle which 
made it possible for the human race to 
emerge from barbarism and rise to its 
present state of civilization. 

“In a state of nature, man is an utter 
and abject slave to the mere necessities 
of existence. Every moment of his 
time and every atom of his energy must 
pe expended in a constant struggle to 

eep him alive, clothing to keep him 

warm and shelter to protect him from 
the elements. Every individual must 
do all these things for himself; there 
is no one to help him because there is 
no such thing as trade or exchange of 
services, 


Division of Labor 

Becomes Established 

“Very gradually, and doubtless im- 
perceptibly, special occupations arose 
and then steadily developed until our 
present minute division of labor be- 
came established. This permits each 
individual to devote himself exclusively 
to the one thing for which he has a 
special aptitude, while his special apti- 
tude is still further developed by con- 
stant practice, so that he tends con- 
stantly to become ever more expert in 
his particular line. 

“Since this division of labor makes 
the most of the capacities of every in- 
dividual, it becomes possible for a 
civilized community to produce such a 
greatly increased quantity of goods 
that even the poorest member of the 
community is infinitely better off than 
were the best of the barbarians. 


Service Is Moving 

Principle of Civilization 

“And so we find that the secret of 
our rise from barbarism, the moving 
force at the core of civilization, is 
neither more nor less than the division 
of labor, the exchange of. services be- 
tween man and man. We discover, per- 
haps to our surprise, that the much 
abused word ‘service’ is not, after all, 
mere sentimental slush as we are in- 
clined to suspect every now and then, 
but on the contrary, is, in fact, the mov- 
ing principle of our civilization; and 
that in so far as we serve our fellow 
men we sweep onward with the rising 
tide, but in so far as we injure them 
or fail to serve them, we oppose our- 
Selves to that mighty force which, de- 


spite our puny interference, continues 
its steadily irresistible movement in 
raising our civilization to an ever higher 
plane. 


Interest of Community 
Not To Be Denied 


“Regardless of the way we may feel 
about this great principle of the exchange 
services between man and man, we may 
be quite sure that the collective inter- 
ests of the community will never long 
be denied. As soon as it becomes ap- 
parent that any individual or group of 
individuals is seriously injuring his fel- 
low men or is refusing them that serv- 
ice to which they feel themselves en- 
titled, means will be found to force 
him into line. 

“One means to that end is competi- 
tion. Society permits as many people 


individual into line with that great 
moving power which is forever lifting 
the race to a higher plane of achieve- 
ment, the moving principle at the core 
of our civilization—the service of our 
fellow men. 


Three Attitudes 
Are Possible 


“Of course we may take any one of 
three attitudes toward this great prin- 
ciple: (1) Instead of serving our fel- 
lows, we may do our best to injure 
them; or (2) we may assume a purely 
neutral attitude, neither helping nor 
hindering; or (3) we may do our best 
to render the maximum service of 
which we are capable. 

“The fact is that the attitude of most 
of us is a mixed one. We are concerned 
chiefly with our own affairs, we give 
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A PLAN FOR COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN 


Prepare a typewritten petition similar to the one suggested. 

2. Have the petition signed by as many as possible of the more 
representative people in the community, especially those who already 
carry substantial amounts of life insurance. 


3. After the petition has been headed with the more supernnntatiee 
names, start out to see all the rest of the people in the community, in 
an effort to get each one to add his name to it. 

4. As the different names are added to the petition, numerous 
opportunities should present themselves to bring the amount of insur- 
ance carried by each person up to a reasonable figure. 
when a man signs the petition and commits himself to the idea, and then 
discloses that he has only a small amount of insurance, it should not 
be difficult to interest him in an additional policy. 

5. As the petition grows, the work should become less and less 
difficult, because the very force of example and the pressure of public 
opinion will make people more and more receptive. 


For instance, 








as choose to do so to engage in any 
given occupation, so that if any one 
occupation becomes unduly profitable, 
others will be drawn into it, and the 
competition thus engendered will cause 
each to render the maximum service of 
which he is capable. 


Tax Incomes Where 

Proper Service Not Given 

“When competition fails, recourse is 
had to taxation. The excess profits and 
progressive income taxes are merely 
indications of the widespread feeling 
that certain incomes are larger than is 
warranted by the service rendered. In- 
heritance taxes and the clamor for 
higher taxes on unearned incomes are 
further indications of the muddled and 
blundering purpose of the community 
to confiscate income for which it is 
felt that proper service has not been 
given. 

“Finally, when competition and tax- 
ation fail, recourse is had to absolute 
prohibition; activities injurious to the 
community are prohibited by laws sup- 
ported by sufficient penalties to assure 
observance. 

“It should be remembered, however, 
that these devices of competition, taxa- 
tion and prohibition, are only the means 
which society has adopted to force the 


little or no thought to the matter, sim- 
ply go along from day to day follow- 
ing the line of least resistance, and 
while most of our activities doubtless 
help our fellows, yet we do not hesi- 
tate, every now and then, to inflict 
some injury if we can do so at what 
we believe to be a benefit to ourselves. 


Practical Question of 
Selfish Interests 


“Now wholly aside from the ethical 
question as to whether this attitude is 
right or wrong, there is the practical 
question as to whether it best serves 
our own selfish interests. Everyone 
must decide that for himself, but this, 
at least, is clear: 

“If the great moving principle at the 
core of civilization is the exchange of 
services between man and man, then it 
would follow that the more we strive 
to serve our fellow men, the more do 
we work with that great fundamental 
power and the less does it oppose our 
efforts. 

“Let us apply this to our own work. 


Principle Applied to 

Life Insurance Work 

“From what has been said, it will be 
evident that the community has per- 
mitted us to engage in life insurance 


work, not, as is commonly supposed, to 
enable us to make a living for our- 
selves, but primarily for the benefit 
which the community expects to derive 
from our specialized efforts. 

“In effect, the community has said to 
us: ‘We believe it would be a great 
benefit if everyone were adequately in- 
sured, but we are not vet ready to com- 
pel people to insure; and since they won't 
insure if left to themselves, we set you 
aside and delegate you, in our behalf, 
to do your best to induce as many 
people as possible to take the insurance 
that everyone should carry.’ 


Position Compared to 
War Loan Chairman 


“Although less spectacular, our posi- 
tion is much the same as that of the 
chairman of a war loan campaign 
whose duty it was to so organize his 
territory that everyone would be urged 
to subscribe, and subscribe an amount 
commensurate with his means. 

“And so we have delegated to us the 
responsibility for a large part of the 
material welfare of the communities in 
which we live. We are charged with 
the duty to do everything in our power 
to insure as many people as possible, 
and for amounts that will adequately 
protect their dependents. In so far 
as we fail to do this, we fail to render 
that service which the community dele- 
gated us to perform when it relieved us 
of all other responsibilities and per- 
mitted us to devote ourselves exclu- 
sively to life insurance work. 


Agent’s Work Tested 
by the Standard 


“Test your work by this standard. 
How many families in your community 
are going without life insurance simply 
because you have neglected to urge its 
benefits upon them with sufficient fre- 
quency and persistence? 

“When a man dies in your community 
and leaves his wife and children desti- 
tute, are you not largely responsible, 
unless you did everything you could to 
get that man insured? 

“When those children are deprived 
of an education and are forced out at 
an early age to help support the family, 
with the result that intelligence is re- 
tarded and physical vigor impaired, are 
you not largely responsible, unless you 
did everything you could to get the 
father to insure? 


Responsible for 
Trouble and Unhappiness 


“When those children grow up and 
found families of their own, and their 
ignorance and weaknesses are perpetu- 
ated in the next generation, and so on 
indefinitely from one generation to an- 
other, are you not largely responsible 
for that almost endless chain of misery 
and suffering, unless you did everything 
you could to stop it at its source? 

“In a word, are you not largely re- 
sponsible for all the trouble and un- 
happiness which might have been pre- 
vented if you had sufficiently urged the 
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benefits of life insurance, not upon a 
few selected prospects here and there, 
but upon every member of your com- 
munity? 


Organize to Protect 

All in Community 

“If so, is it not your duty to so or- 
ganize your work that not a single 
family in your community is permitted 
to go without life insurance if you can 
possibly prevent it? 

“Are you not charged with the obli- 
gation, systematically and methodically 
to keep after the head of every family 
in your field until he has taken a proper 
amount of insurance protection? 

“And doesn’t your duty to do this 
continue just as long as the head of that 
family is alive, in good health, and 
within the insurable age? 


Few Who Cannot 

Afford Life Insurance 

“Of course some people cannot 
afford much insurance. But the number 
is far less than is commonly supposed. 
For instance, a man earning $30 a week 
may complain that it takes all he makes 
to keep his family, that he can’t save a 
cent. But let him lose his job and get 
another at $5 a week less. What hap- 
pens? He lives on it of course. He 
could have saved $5 a week if he had 
really wanted to do it. 

“And $5 a week, beginning at age 25 
(only slightly more at the older ages) 
will carry $10,000 of 30-year endow- 
ment insurance, which will give the in- 
sured himself $10,000 in cash at the end 
of 30 years, will pay him $100 a month 
as long as he lives if he becomes totally 
and permanently disabled in the mean- 
time, and will give $10,000 to his family 
if he should live to collect it himself. 
Furthermore, the insurance is really a 
savings fund, almost like cash in bank, 
which can be drawn upon at any time 
after the second or third year for 
emrergencies of any kind. 


Would Raise Position 

of Whole Community 

“Now it is plain that if you could 
put anything like $10,000 of insurance 
on the head of practically every family 
in your community, especially if it is 
payable as a monthly income, a single 
generation would raise the whole com- 
munity to a position of happiness and 
well-being that may easily be imagined 
when we remember that the life insur- 
ance is neither more nor less than— 

—a home for the family, 

—an education for the children, 

—a comfortable and care-free old 

age, 

—a protection to business, 

—a strengthener of credit, and 

—a fund for emergencies of every 

kind. 

“Just think of- a 
which— 

—every family owns its own home, 

—every child is properly educated, 

—every old person is comfortable, 

—every business is safe, 

—everyone’s credit is good, and 

—everyone has a snug nest egg. 

“Ts it not plain that a life insurance 
man who will put his community in 
any such shape as that—and he can 
come mighty close to it if he chooses— 
will be doing for his community a far 
greater thing than is being done or can 
possibly be done by almost anyone else 
in any other way?” 


Petition Is Made 

Basis of Campaign 

As the basis for the community cam- 
paign, a form of petition has been pre- 
pared which reads as follows: 

To the Citizens of Blank: 

We heartily endorse the effort to get 
every citizen to carry an adequate 
amount of life insurance protection; for 
life insurance, when reduced to its ele- 
ments, is neither more nor less than— 

—a home for the family, 

—an education for the children, 

—a comfortable and care-free old 

age, 

—a protection to business, 

—a strengthener of credit, and 


community in 











MORTALITY ON COLORED LIVES 
Some Observations Made by Actuary J. D. Craig of the Metropolitan Life 











» perience of the Metropolitan Life 
among colored lives in the ordi- 
industrial 


J D. CRAIG has submitted the ex- 


nary, intermediate and 
classes. He says: 

The colored ordinary business con- 
stituted, as of December 31, 1919, about 
1% per cent of the total ordinary busi- 
ness. The experience presented is 
based on policy years and relates to 
issues of the years 1894 to 1918 in- 
clusive, carried to anniversaries in 
1919. Based on amounts insured the 
ratio of actual to expected mortality by 
various standards is as follows: 


Percentage Actual Deaths were of 


“Expected” 
Deaths by 
Policy American Metropolitan 
Years MenSelect American Ordinary 
E swéewee 119% 47% 68% 
. eae 56 82 11 
6-10 175 131 160 
16-20 132 120 125 


Total.. 158% 97% 126% 
Life and Endowment Policies 


It was found also that the experience 
on life policies was more favorable than 
on endowments and that the experience 
among males was more favorable than 
among females. The experience by at- 
tained ages was made after eliminating 
the first two years’ experience, that be- 
ing the period after which the effect of 
selection appears to have worn off. On 
this basis, the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality by the American Men 
Select Table declines quite steadily 
from about 200 per cent at ages under 
40 to about 150 per cent at 65, above 
which age the numbers are so small as 
to give the results only slight signifi- 
cance. The regional mortality among 
colored lives has about the same gen- 
eral characteristics as shown in the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation. 


Experience on Intermediate 


The colored intermediate business 
December 31, 1919 was about 12% per 
cent of the total intermediate business. 
In the present investigation, the experi- 
ence was observed on issues of 1896 to 
1918, both inclusive, carried to anni- 
versaries in 1919. Since policies in this 
class are of uniform amount, $500, the 
experience by policies and amount are 





identical. The ratio of actual to ex- 
pected was found to be as follows: 
Percentage fT are Deaths were of 


xpected 
Deaths by 
Policy Intermediate American 
Years 1912 Table Men Select 
S sagedsaevesenrs ° 91% 240% 
DD. ¢cvsaneswsaten 112 238 
 ccanescenede 106 177 
BED  ccccvcscces 98 145 
WO. in kntsvaces 109% 206% 


It was also found that the experience 
on life policies was slightly less favor- 
able than on endowment policies, and 
that the experience among males was 
less favorable than among females, both 
contrary to the ordinary colored ex- 
perience. After eliminating the experi- 
ence of the first policy year, the ratio 
of actual mortality to expected mortality 
by the American Men Select Table de- 
clines from about 250 per cent at age 
20 to about 125 per cent at age 70. 


Industrial Experience 


This was a calendar year experience 
and covered the years 1911 to 1919 
inclusive, ‘relating to years of issue 
1879 to 1919 inclusive. December 31, 
1919, the colored business was about 
12 per cent of the total industrial. The 
actual claims amounted to 119 percent 
of the expected, according to the Stand- 
ard Industrial Table, as compared with 
81 percent for the white lives and 85 
percent for all combined; among the 
colored lives the actual mortality was 
126 percent of the expected mortality 
for males and 113 percent for females. 
The analysis of the experience by at- 
tained ages shows that the high mor- 
tality on colored lives is at the youngest 
ages, the excess over the white rates 
gradually diminishing until at the high 
ages the colored mortality is lower than 
the white. A comparison of the experi- 
ence of 1911-1919 with that of 1896-1905 
reveals that while the white industrial 
mortality has improved at almost every 
age, the colored mortality has shown 
an increase at all ages from about 30 
upwards. 

Graduated tables cf mortality for each 
class have been constructed and are 
included in the paper, along with tables 
of the expectation of life and specimen 
net premiums at ages 20, 30, 40 and 50 
on the ordinary life, 20-payment life 
and 20-year endowment plans. 








—a fund for emergencies of every 

kind. 

It is evident, therefore, that if every 
citizen will carry a reasonable amount 
of life insurance, it will go a long way 
to transform the community, in the 
course of a single generation, into a 
happy, prosperous and contented place 
where— 

—every family owns its own home, 

—every child is properly educated, 

—every old person is comfortable and 

independent, 

—every business is safe, 

—everyone’s credit is good, and 

—everyone has a snug nest egg for 

any emergency. 

To that end we hope every citizen of 
this community will carry enough life 
insurance to accomplish the foregoing 
result for himself and for those who are 
dependent upon him. 


Name 


(Additional blank pages for extra 
signatures should be attached and the 
entire petition bounded together in a 
strong cover.) 


Presentation for 

Petition Suggested 

A suggested presentation for this 
petition also has been prepared in this 
form: 





“Mr. Representative Citizen, if I can 
find a way to get the head of practically 
every family in this community to carry 
a reasonable amount of life insurance, a 
single generation will raise the whole 
community to a position of happiness 
and well-being that may easily be im- 
agined when we realize that life insur- 
ance, reduced to its essential elements, 
is neither more nor less than— 

—a home for the family, 

—an education for the children, 

—a comfortable and care-free old 

‘age, 

—a protection to business, 

—a strength of credit, and a provision 

for emergencies of every kind. 

“Just think of a community in 
which— 

—every family owns its own home, 

—every child is properly educated, 

—every old person is comfortable and 

independent, 

—every business is safe, 

—everyone’s credit is good, and 

—everyone has a snug nest egg for 

any emergency. 

“If I can put this community in any 
such shape as that, it seems to me that 
I will be doing a far bigger thing for 
our people than can be done by almost 
anyone else in any other way. 

Moral Support of 

Leading People Sought 

“IT believe it can be dome. In any 
case, I am going to tackle it, but I can’t 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 





DOES EXCELLENT WORK 


MEETING OF THE FEDERATION 





Life Insurance Men Present at the 
Conference Held in Chicago 
This Week 





The executive committee of the IIli- 
nois Insurance Federation and a num- 
ber of invited guests attended a lunch- 
eon in Chicago Tuesday at which Sec- 
retary C. W. Olson reviewed the work 
of the year. He spoke of the organi- 
zation of different counties in the state 
through whose influence delegates to 
the constitutional convention were 
chosen and unfit material for the legis- 
lature has been greatly sifted out. The 
federation has kept aloof from political 
controversies, it seeking only to lend 
its influence in selecting honest and 
competent men for the legislature. It 
did excellent work in this connection 
before the primaries and later before 
the regular election. 

President Harve G. Badgerow was 
in charge of the meeting. Secretary Ol- 
son was complimented highly because 
of his effective and diplomatic work. 


Three Things Asked 


The insurance interests are asking 
asking that three things from the state 
administration. First, attention is called 
to the danger of the state entering 
private business and multiplying its 
functions. The insurance men say that 
the state should be satisfied with sup- 
ervision and control of activities and 
not attempt to invade the field of 
private business. Therefore the admin- 
istration is asked to oppose anything 
like state insurance and to curb the 
socialistic tendencies of the time. 

In the second place, the insurance 
men of Illinois are dissatisfied with the 
insurance department being subordinate 
to the department of trade and com- 
merce. They declare that it should be 
restored to its old position where the ine 
surance superintendent is directly re- 
sponsible to the governor. At present 
the Illinois department does not equal 
in importance similar departments in 
other states. The superintendent can- 
not make rulings or reach decisions 
with freedom because he has to refer 
sO many questions to his superior. The 
insurance department is of so great 
importance that the insurance men feel 
it is entitled to be a separate state 
bureau. 


Want Strong Commissioner 


In the third place, the insurance men 
are asking Governor-Elect Len Small 
to appoint an insurance superintendent 
who will be a credit to the state, a man 
of sound ideas, constructive mind and 
capable of administering the office for 
the benefit of all concerned. 

It was decided to appoint a commit- 
tee representing various insurance in- 
terests of the state to confer with other 
similar business bodies such as the IIli- 
nois Bankers Association, Illinois 
Manufacturers Association, Illinois 
Chambers of Commerce. All these are 
interested in good government. 

At the meeting there were present 
representatives of the different classs 
of insurance and the different organi- 
zations. The life men attending the 
conferences were Manager E. A. Fergu- 
son, Union Central Life; Vice-President 
S. W. Goss, Security Life of Chicago; 
Secretary O. J. Arnold, Illinois Life; 
Vice-President H. A. Behrens, Conti- 
nental Assurance of Chicago, and I. B. 
Jacobs, president Chicago Life Insur- 
ance Field Men’s Club. 





A. M. Haight, actuary of the Iowa 
insurance department, was referred to in 
a recent issue in connection with the 
actuarial club, formerly at Des Moines, 
as being actuary of the State Life of 
Des Moines. Mr. Haight has been with 
the state department since Oct. 1, 1918. 
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DON’T EXPECT REVIVAL 
OF BUSINESS AT ONCE 


Eastern Officials, However, Are 
Generally Pleased With Re- 
sults of Election 


SEE PROSPERITY AHEAD 


Feeling Expressed That When Bottom 
Is Reached in Prices, Business 
Activity Will Resume 


NEW YORK, Nov. 9.—Although 
greatly pleased with the result of the 
national election, managing life under- 
writers here are not laboring under the 
mistaken idea that the country will at 
once experience a renewal of great 
business activity, and that life insur- 
ance will again be written with the same 
ease it was earlier in the year. In the 
past six weeks there has been a marked 
slowing down in the volume of busi- 
ness secured, particularly in the great 
centers of the East and the South, a 
condition not altogether displeasing to 
company executives, not a few of whom 
had become embarrassed at the volume 
of writings presented them and the pre- 
dictions of the field force of still greater 
offerings in the near future. There is 
a well-defined limit beyond which 
companies, save those possessed of large 
surplus accounts, cannot go with safety, 
and in a number of cases that limit had 
been well nigh reached, and will be 
fully so before the last day of Decem- 
ber, hence the equanimity with which 
company heads view the sloughing off 
of new writings. 

Interest in Industrial Outlook 


The more particular concern of the 
managers just now is with the finan- 
cial situation, for they apprehend that 
any marked depression in general busi- 
ness circles would result, not only in 
the inability of number of the recently 
assured to carry their indemnity, but 
would induce calls for policy loans, pos- 
sibly to an extent that would compel 
the sale of securities. As the latter are 
carried at amortized values, the market 
values have no particular bearing upon 
life insurance company statements; 
should the offices for any reason find 
it necessary to sell stocks or bonds, it 
would be an entirely different story, 
hence the interest of the life men in the 
general industrial situation and its effect 
upon the security market. 


Experience with Liberty Bonds 


It is pointed out by the underwriters 
that during the various Liberty loan 
drives of the past few years no less 
than 20,000,000 people purchased such 
securities, many making investments 
for the first time in their lives. Actu- 
ated in making the investment mainly 
for patriotic motives, bond purchasers 
did so partly upon the assurance of the 
high government officials that the loans 
represented the most stable security the 
world afforded, and that they would be 
worth at least 100 cents upon the dollar 
at any time. The subsequent high rate 
of interest earned by call money forced 
the payment of 5 and even 6 per cent 
upon bonds issued by counties and 
municipalities, to say nothing of the 7 
and 8 percent offerings put out by great 
industrial corporations seeking addi- 
tional capital with which to extend their 
operations, with the result that Liberty 
bonds, instead of being worth par, 
dropped as low as 83, and may be 
bought today for an additional 10 points. 
For this condition, thousands of small 
Mvestors in government securities 


blamed the Democratic administration, 
and in the minds of the life insurance 





men it was one of the factors that con- 
tribute to the defeat of the Democratic 
ticket so overwhelmingly last Tuesday. 


See Revival of Prosperity 


Life underwriters all feel that after 
a still further period of price recession, 
which is sure to come and which must 
result before the country gets back to 
normal conditions, there will be a 
marked revival of prosperity. They 
argue that the country is underbuilt and 
undersold, and that once the people be 
assured that the bottom has been 
reached in prices, the wheels of industry 
will again revolve vigorously and buy- 
ing along sane lines will be resumed. The 
orgy of reckless and wholly senseless 
spending that obtained for nearly two 
years is definitely over; the general pub- 
lic either hasn’t the money or the dis- 
position—probably both—to pay the 
figure now demanded for commodities, 
nor will it purchase other than its bare 
necessities until prices are more nearly 
what they should be. 

The life men have ever been preach- 
ers of thrift, the very nature of their 
calling compelling such policy. That 
the people generally have now come to 
take the same view, whether volun- 
tarily or through force of circumstances, 
is distinctly gratifying, and if the les- 
son be permanently heeded it cannot 
fail to be advantageous to the life in- 
surance business. 


Bankers’ Attitude Pleases 


Life underwriters are further gratified 
at the present attitude of the bankers in 
flatly refusing to make loans to specu- 
lators in commodities, and insisting that 
where money is advanced it be for the 
removal of crops or the development 
of business along strictly legitimate 
lines. 

With the pledge of the Republican 
party to remodel the tax laws of the 
country, life underwriters are pro- 
foundly sympathetic, appreciating that 
the statutes now upon the books of the 
federal and the different state govern- 
ments were hastily drawn and are thor- 
oughly inequitable. They hold that the 
early duty of the incoming administra- 
tion will be to so recast the tax laws 
as to remove the serious evils now com- 
plained of, and to devise a system of 
taxation that will provide the needed 
revenue without bearing harshly upon 
any industry or group of individuals. 

Although fully appreciating the seri- 
ousness of the problems confronting 
the incoming federal administration, 
life underwriters are decidedly hopeful 
of the future, and if President-elect 
Harding and his close advisers measure 
up to what is expected of them, the in- 
surance men foresee a great period of 
prosperity before the United States. 


Powell Not to Retire 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 9.—Rumors 
to the effect that Henry J. Powell of 
Louisville will not serve as chairman 
of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
next year are without foundation, in 
the opinion of Orville Thorp, president 
of the organization. Mr. Thorp said 
he had heard the report, but that he has 
never heard anything from Mr. Powell 
concerning the matter and that all 
things taken into consideration Mr. 
Powell will be found directing the 
affairs of that committee as in the past. 

Mr. Thorp thought the report started 
at Boston when it was learned that Mr. 
Powell would take a rest. Mr. Powell 
is now resting up, Mr. Thorp said, and 
will soon be back at the helm of the 
legislative committee. 


Texas Fraternal Congress 


The annual convention of the Texas 
fraternal insurance congress will be 
held in Dallas Nov. 9 and 10. Almost 
all the fraternal companies doing busi- 
ness in Texas are affiliated with the 
congress and some 450 delegates are ex- 
pected to be in attendance. Some of 
the biggest fraternal life insurance men 
in the nation will deliver addresses dur- 
ing the meeting. 





TWISTERS ARE ACTIVE 


FIELD MEN’S CLUB PROTESTS 





Declares General Agents Can Put a 
Stop to the Practice at Any 
Time 





According to those who are best in- 
formed the number and activity of the 
twisters in Chicago are increasing. Life 
men say that originally there were a 
few aggressive, resourceful men who 
perfected the twisting machinery and 
practically had a monopoly of that 
market in the city. It was necessary, 
of course, to have a certain amount of 
help. The men who were associated 
with them in a subordinate capacity 
learned their methods. Some of the 
graduates of these offices are now going 
out on their own account and thus 
multiplying the breed. It is difficult to 
get at the twister in any sort of a legal 
way. 

Up te General Agents 

The Chicago Life Insurance Field 
Men’s Club, which has had the subject 
before it on numerous occasions, de- 
clares that the abolition of the practice 
is up to the general agents. If they 
refuse to take twisted business, the 
twisters’ proposition will be killed. 
There are two or three prominent offices 
in Chicago that will accept this busi- 
ness. The members of the Field Men’s 
Club in running down twisting com- 
plaints has endeavored to find out the 
office that issued the policy and the 
name of the agent on the application. 
This can be done where the agent is on 
familiar terms with the assured. In 
most cases the policyholder will con- 
sult with his insurance agent before tak- 
ing action, but there are many instances 
where he goes ahead on his own initia- 
tive and lets the twister carry out the 
scheme. 


Field Club Will Cooperate 


The Field Men’s Club is perfectly 
willing to follow up complaints and 
make investigation, but that is about 
as far as it can go. It will cooperate 
with the Managers’ Association of Chi- 
cago to that extent. One of the large 
non-participating companies of the 
east that was taking twisted business 
throughone of its offices in Chicago has 
shut down on the practice. This has 
meant a clearing of the atmosphere so 
far as that company is concerned. The 
Field Men’s Club hopes to arouse senti- 
ment among life men against this prac- 
tice and make it so unpopular that the 
general agents will refuse to take it. The 
Field Men’s Club states that general 
agents should know the antecedents of 


an application and thoroughly investi- | 


gate it when it is presented if there is 
any doubt in their minds as to whether 
it is twisted business. 


Favors Quiet Convention Site 


DALLAS, TEX, Nov. 9.—Orville 
Thorp, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, says he is 
receiving many communications con- 
cerning the taking of the national con- 


vention to Des Moines, following his 
visit to the Iowa city. Just what 
progress the Des Moines association 


will make in that connection Mr. Thorp 
would not venture to say. 

Speaking for himself, Mr. Thorp said 
it was the opinion at the last conven- 
tion that the next association meeting 
would be held at some quiet lakeside 
place where there is plenty of hotel ac- 
commodations, plenty of room for 
work, away from the hustle and bustle 
of the commercial world. He said it 
was thought that kind of place would 
be most desirable and that if it was 
found the committee having in charge 
the selecting of the next meeting placé 
would probably go in strong for it, go 
there and work three days unhampered 
by any outside attractions and then ad- 
journ and go home. 








LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 
IN ANNUAL SESSION 


Conservation of Business is the 
Central Theme of the Con- 
vention 


INTEREST AS TO PROGRAM 


Men from Head Offices 
Gather in Chicago to Discuss 
Important Problems 


Prominent 


A discussion of the chief qualities 
which should be sought for in the selec- 
tion of branch managers, general 
agents and agents occupied most of 
the time in the Wednesday session of 
the fourth annual meeting of Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers held in 
Chicago this week. 

C. C, Ferguson of the Great West 
Life of Winnipeg was first on the pro- 
gram in this discussion. He empha- 
sized the value of getting the right at- 
titude toward others. The first duty 
of a general agent, he said, was loyalty. 
He must be loyal to his company and 
express its ideals. Responsibility to 
produce business is another quality. 
He must not yield to the temptation 
of a comfortable office, but must ex- 
ert himself into developing an organi- 
zation. Third, he must avoid the dan- 
ger of establishing himself as a repre- 
sentative of the agent as against the 
company or the company as against 
the agent. He should protect both in 
the settlement of any dispute. He 
should be sympathetic with the agent 
who is apt to be too temperamental. 

In regard to reinstatements, Mr. 
Ferguson said that he believed han- 
dling of reinstatements was the home 
office function rather than one for the 


bank’s manager. 
Matthew Walker's Talk 
Matthew Walker of the Provident 


Life & Trust was the next to speak. 
He said that a general agent should 
be 60 percent a producer and 40 per- 
cent a conserver. He must be a com- 
bination of a salesman and an execu- 
tive. He told of success in renewing 


| business that his company had had in 


Philadelphia. He said that one method 
which had been quite successful was 
that of keeping a memorandum of the 
reason why each new policyholder takes 
out his insurance. It this man lapses 
later, he must be reminded of his 
reason for taking insurance, and if that 
reason no longer exists he must be 
resold. He said his company regarded 
the general agency as a little company 
in itself. Strict record is kept of each 
general agency showing its growth, 
amount of business in force, etc., just 
as is the case with companies. 


L. P. Brigham’s Address 


E. D. Field of the National Life of 
Vermont was unable to be present, but 
his place was taken by L. P. Brigham, 
assistant agency superintendent of that 
company. Mr. Brigham, who has only 
been seven months in the home office, 
having been for eleven years an agent, 
said that a successful salesman and 
conserver of business must have four 


qualities. These are knowledge, a gift 
for initial selection, loyalty and the 
ability and desire to work. He read 


a paper prepared by Mr. Field, who 
said that an agent must have five quali- 
ties. He must have regard for both 
agents and company to have the con- 
fidence of the people of his community. 
He must possess loyalty, appreciation 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more 
policy contracts in force than this Company. A study of the 
following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan.1,1910 Jan. 1, 1915 





Jan. 1, 1920 


Assets $ 4,867,379 $ 8,763,566 $ 18,682,446 
Policies in Force 342,972 551,969 1,058,956 
Insurance in Force 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinols and Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 














THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


1860 “cn anniversary 1920 


The following figures show the growth of this Com- 
pany since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 











Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. Ist Assets Liabilities Div. Funds _in Force 
Picavcksenseues $ 194,545 $ 10000 $ 184,545 499,979 
See 6,640, 5 773,614 34,090,100 
 Seereerer 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
eer 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327 267 
entecnenesan 58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyholders........++.+++++++: -$172,071,765 
Paid to Policyholders since organization. -$130, 142,891 
Assets held as security for Policy- 
DL <caccubuacianebeaniensanavudieds 58,215,528 
188,358,419 
Net Gain to Policyholders after paen of all 
rae eseneen «+-$ 16,286,654 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919.....$37,342,844 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 
For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and one Manager 
50 Union Square, New York Ci 








THE GOLDEN WEST; YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


California State Life Insurance Company 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Insurance in force $37,000,000 Assets in excess of $4,100,000 
Capital and Surplus $7,000,000 


Splendid opportunity7for ambitious, energetic Insurance Salesmen to 
represent our Company in California and Texas Territory 

















ce $50.00 A WEEK FOR LIFE 


while totally disabled from either injury or illness. $6,000.00 
fordeath by ordinary accident,$12,000.00 forTravel accident 


AND IT ONLY COSTS $56.00 PER YEAR 





Write J. R. KRUSE, Vice-President and General Manager 
Our top salesman made $12.000.00 last year. Does it in- 
terest you? If so write 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
W. T. GRANT, Vice- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
1919—SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
For 75 years—far than the average a STATE MUTUAL has 
Additions are made to our axency foree when the right men ase found. 


STEPHEN IRELAND D. W. CARTER 
Superintendent of Agencies Secretary 





B. H. WRIGHT 
President 





State Mutual Life Assurance Company 











METHOD OF HANDLING 
SUBSTANDARD RISKS 





Arthur Hunter, Chief Actuary of 
New York Life, Explains 
Company’s Position 





FEW NOW ARE REJECTED 





Benefits of Life Insurance Under This 
Plan Extended to Many Under- 
average Cases 





Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the 
New York Life, is getting out for the 
benefit of that company’s agents some 
studies on its treatment of under- 
average risks. The New York Life has 
had an extended experience in this re- 
gard. Mr. Hunter has naturally gone 
into its experience and analyzed it. 

His comment is most interesting. He 
says: 

Since 1896 the New York Life has 
been issuing policies to applicants who 
were not entitled to receive standard in- 
surance at the regular rate of premium 
because of unfavorable occupation, per- 
sonal history, family history, physical 
condition, or habits. These risks are 
known as substandard, underaverage, 
or impaired. The main idea was to ex- 
tend the benefits of life insurance to 
those who had been denied such bene- 
fits by us and to save for the agent a 
goodly percentage of the cases which 
would formerly have been declined. The 
types of risks which were accepted in 
those days were limited because little 
was known as to the probable mortal- 
ity among impaired lives. Dr. Oscar H. 
Rogers, however, blazed the trail by un- 
dertaking researches into the mortality 
among persons declined by us in former 
years. With increasing knowledge 
based upon actual experience, the scope 
of our underwriting was extended from 
time to time, and the agent’s field 
greatly broadened so that he may now 
canvass among persons who cannot ob- 
tain insurance in companies which do 
not accept underaverage risks. Our 
agents have been greatly benefited as 
they can now write insurance among 
persons in occupations involving hazard, 
among applicants who are markedly 
overweight, who have a_ tubercular 
family history, a heart murmur, have 
formerly drunk to excess, etc. The 
company thus provides the benefits of 
life insurance for practically all the 
people and not solely for the restricted 
group of first-class lives. 

Method of Measuring Mortality 


With the exception of persons suffer- 
ing with active disease any type of risk 
is insurable if the hazard run by the 
company can be ascertained, provided 
the amount of the necessary premium 
is within reasonable limits. The first 
essential therefore, in writing under- 
average business, is a knowledge of the 
probable mortality among the types of 
risks to be insured, and this evidently 
calls for a method of measuring the 
mortality of each type. In any particu- 
lar group the death rate must naturally 
be compared with a standard mortality 
table in order to ascertain the mortality 
above or below the normal in that 
group. (The standard mortality table 
is based on average, standard, or nor- 
mal lives, i. e., those granted the regu- 
lar policies at the usual rates of 
premium.) If we say that a certain 
article is two feet long we know that it 
is twice the standard of measurement 
known as a foot. Similarly, in actuarial 
matters the mortality among normal or 
average lives is the standard by which 
the mortality among lives which are 
underaverage is measured; 100 percent 





of that standard is the basis of meas- 
urement—the measuring rod. If, 
therefore, the mortality in a particular 
group of underaverage lives is 150 per- 
cent, then it is 50 percent in excess of 
the standard mortality. Another way 
of stating the case is that among a 
group of risks accepted at the regular 
rates of premium the number of deaths 
during a particular period would be 
100, whereas among a_ substandard 
group it was found to be 150—the 
deaths being thus 50 percent in excess 
of the standard or normal. 


Meeting Extra Mortality 


The plans of the New York Life pro- 
vide for charging an advance in age to 
meet the extra mortality, except on 
accelerative endowments and on life 
policies with premiums limited to age 
60 and age 65, in which cases an extra 
premium is charged. In the case of an 
advance in age the insured obtains the 
advantage of the surrender values and 
dividends at the advanced age. When 
the policy is surrendered, the difference 
between the cash surrender value at the 
true age and that at the advanced age 
on ordinary life and limited payment 
life policies is equal to a return of a 
substantial part of the additional pre- 
miums paid by the insured. Where an 
extra premium is charged, the surren- 
der values and dividends are the same as 
at the true age. 

The reason for charging an extra pre- 
mium instead of an advance in age on 
accelerative endowments and on lim- 
ited payment life policies to age 60 and 
65 may be made clear by an example. 
If an insured at age 40 applied for an 
accelerative endowment at age 80, he 
would have a 40-year endowment, but 
if the age were advanced 10 years he 
then would have an endowment issued 
at age 50 and payable at age 80, namely, 
a 30-year endowment, which would 
greatly increase the premium and which 
would also increase the difficulty of de- 
livering the policy. 

Temporary Extra Premiums 


Temporary extra premiums are 
charged under all forms of policies 
where the applicant has a history of 
ulcers of the stomach or of the duode- 
num (upper part of small intestine), ap- 
pendicitis without operation, and simi- 
lar impairments where the extra risk is 
not considered a permanent one. No 
commission is paid on such temporary 
extra premiums, nor have any dividends 
been paid, as the premium is calculated 
to be only sufficient to meet the extra 
hazard. 

The number of years’ advance in age 
is greater but the additional premium 
in dollars and cents is less under en- 
dowment policies than under limited 
payment life policies at the same age 
for the same hazard. The larger advance 
in age occasionally produces the 
erroneous impression that the applicant 
has been treated more severely under 
the endowment than under the ordinary 
life or limited payment life plan, but 
this mistake is apparent when the addi- 
tional premium equivalent to the ad- 
vance in age is calculated. For ex- 
ample, at age 25 an advance in age of 
10 years on a 20-payment life policy 
would correspond to an advance of 15 
years on a 20-year endowment policy; 
but the difference between the premium 
on 20-payment life policies at age 25 
and at age 35 is $6.51, while the differ- 
ence between the premium on the 20- 
year endowments at age 25 and age 40 
is only $4.73. Although, therefore, the 
number of years’ advance in age is 50 
percent greater under the 20-year en- 
dowment than under the 20-payment 
life policy, the additional premium is 
27 percent less. The older the age of 
the insured at entry the less is the dif- 
ference between the advance in age on 
the endowment and on ordinary life or 
limited payment life policies. 

Removal of Advance in Age 


Upon application and sufficient proof 
the advance in age or the extra premium 
may be removed within three years if, im 
the opinion of the company, the insured 
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GETTING MORE CLOSELY 
TO THE PEOPLE 


The vast production of life insurance shows that the public 
appreciates life insurance as never before. 


This is not a sudden or unexpected development. Part of 
it is due to the splendid, energetic, conscientious work done 
by the agents of old established companies. 


The National Life 


Insurance Company 
of Montpelier, Vt. 


has always stood for solid, dependable, service-giving life 
insurance. It has not followed strange gods. It has not 
plunged or adopted useless frills. 


Its policies are clean and liberal. Through its large divi- 
dends it furnishes life insurance to policyholders at low 
net cost. 


Quality and Dependability are the two striking character- 
istics in the indemnity and service of the National Life. 


EDWARD D. FIELD 


Superintendent of Agencies 


(Actual Market Basis) 


Assets $73,060,254.79 Surplus $3,422,298.99 
Insurance in force $300,000,000 


7ist Year Mutual 
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No Matter Which 
You Sell—Par or Non-Par 


—You Lose Business 


Did you ever get a prospect, work on him 
for some time, finally convince him that 
he should increase his insurance, and then 
lose him because he insisted on partici- 
pating insurance when you sold only non- 
par, or because he wanted a guaranteed 
rate when all you could offer was annual 
dividend policies? 


The agents of the Central States Life 
do not have this difficulty, because the 
Company offers both kinds—par and 
non-par. 








Most of our agents specialize on one 








kind, but they have no fear of losing 
business which they have 
created on account of not 
being able to 
offer both kinds. 







Come with the 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 





If you want to write life insurance in Indiana 


WRITE TO 


THOMAS L. NEAL, 


Second Vice President and Agency Manager 


President, Secretary, 


Edwin M. Brown Clifford V. Peterson 








has become a first-class risk. After 
three years the advance in age may be 
so reduced that the premium is that for 
the attained age. For example, if an 
insured six years ago were rated up 
nine years, then the advance could be 
reduced to six years if he had become 
a standard risk. The same course is 
followed in connection with permanent 
extra premiums but not in case of tem- 
porary extra premiums. The idea under- 
lying this practice is that after a reason- 
able period the insured should not be 
given full advantage of his improvement 
in health because the company cannot 
charge an increased premium in cases 
where an impaired risk has further de- 
teriorated. 


Different Types of Impairment 


In order to obtain a clear conception 
of the various types of impairments that 
occur in daily practice the principal 
impairments are listed below in order 
of the frequency with which they pre- 
sent themselves. Occupations involving 
hazard cover one-third of the total 
sub-standard cases; heart murmurs one- 
quarter; overweight one-tenth; albu- 
minuria one-tenth. These first four 
impairments on the list cover about 80 
percent of the total impairments, and 
none of those which are listed after the 
first twelve covers more than 1 percent 
of the total substandard cases. While, 
for instance, we hear a good deal of dis- 
cussion regarding sugar in the urine 
(glycosuria), only 1 percent of the un- 
deraverage business has this impair- 
ment. 

The causes for issuing substandard 
policies include: 

Occupations involving hazard. 

Heart murmurs. 

Overweight. 

Albumin in the urine (with or with- 
out casts). 

Consumptive family history (usually 
with underweight). 

Irregular, intermittent or rapid pulse. 

High blood pressure. 

Unsatisfactory habits as to alcohol— 
past or present. 

Syphilis, history of. 

Gastric and duodenal ulcers, his- 
tory of. 

Gall stones or biliary colic, his- 
tory of. 

Gravel or renal colic, history of. 

History of lung trouble. 

Applicant not robust. 

Sugar in the urine. 

Goitre. 

Inflammatory rheumatism, history of. 

Underweight (principally at young 
ages). 

Pleurisy, recent history of. 

Asthma. 

Middle ear disease. 

It must be assumed that the fore- 
going list would correspond with a simi- 
lar list of causes of rejection by com- 
panies doing a standard business only. 
As has been already explained, there 
is a tendency for underaverage risks 
to come to our company because our 
agents seek applications from impaired 
lives just as they do from those who 
are not impaired. 


Considers Groups, Not Individuals 


When an advance in age is charged 
it does not follow that alle members of 
that group are expected to die directly 
or indirectly from the impairment. An 
extra mortality is provided for because 
a certain percentage of the individuals 
in the group will die from the impair- 
ment in question, or from a disease re- 
lated to it. For example, among a 
group of persons who have had albumin 
on examination a number will develop 
serious kidney trouble, while the others 
may live as long as “standard” lives. 
We do not know which of the persons 
in the group will develop kidney trou- 
ble, and therefore we must charge all 
persons in the group a sufficient extra 
premium or advance in age to cover 
the additional hazard on account of the 
few. The same is true with other condi- 
tions, such as a family history of con- 
sumption combined with light weight. 
Our statistics show a higher death rate 
than the average with a large percent- 





WANTED 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SPECIAL AGENT 


Large Cleveland, Ohio, 
General Agency of Old 
Line Company, desires 
to connect with a live, 
wide-awake field man 
of pleasing personality 
and experience to de- 
velop outside territory. 
Service to commence 
January Ist. Salary and 
Commission. Applica- 
tions treated confiden- 
tially. Address 83-Z, 
care The National Un- 
derwriter. 








Life Insurance 

company which 
has recently added a 
disability department 
(Health and Accident 
Insurance) has an 
opening for a field 
man to take charge 
of the development of 
an agency force. He 
must be a personal 
producer. State age, 
previous experience 
and terms. 


THE 
MIDWEST LIFE 


N. Z. SNELL, President 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


Guaranteed Cost 
Insurance 
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age of the deaths from tuberculosis. 
There will be more deaths, however, 
from other diseases, and who will die 
from consumption or some _ other 
disease no one can tell. We deal with 
groups of persons, not with individuals. 


Popular Mistakes Corrected 


There is a general impression that if 
a rejected applicant lives to old age it 
is proof that a mistake was made by 
the insurance company. That is an 
erroneous impression, as an insurance 
company bases its premiums on the 
mortality among groups of risks. It 
frequently happens that, in a group of 
persons with a serious impairment, a 
few individuals live to a ripe old age 
by reason of strong constitutions and 
of careful living. In all groups of un- 
deraverage lives there will be some who 
will live as long as the long-lived— 
those who were standard lives at the 
time of application for insurance; but, 
on the average, the facts appearing in 
the life insurance companies’ records 
show that the persons with impairments 
do not live as long as those who are 
unimpaired. The public is sure to notice 
the fact that some one with a heart 
murmur has lived to be a centenarian, 
but forgets the many who died young 
from the same trouble. This is natural, 
but the fact that one lived to a very 
old age would not justify any inference 
as to the longevity of the group. A 
newspaper notice to the effect that Bill 
Jones, who used McStuffy’s Irish 
whiskey, is hale at 90 years of age 
blinds most men to the fact that many 
persons were brought to an untimely 
end through using the same beverage. 
Attitude Towards Underaverage Risks 


The company maintains a mortality 
investigation division which keeps a 
record of our experience in the various 
types of underaverage risks, and from 
time to time changes in treatment are 
made whenever the facts justify. The 
majority of changes have been toward a 
greater liberality of treatment. Keep 
in mind that the company is endeavor- 
ing to treat every policyholder justly, 
in accordance with the facts as known 
to us. 

Theoretically, the company could in- 
sure persons who were very seriously 
impaired but practically the premium 
necessary to meet the risk would be too 
large to induce applicants to accept the 
policies. The small percentage of per- 
sons attracted by such policies would 
probably be those who had not faith 
in themselves or who thought their con- 
dition worse than the company as- 
sumed. Hence the poorest section only 
of these badly impaired risks would 
accept policies and the company would 
not obtain a proper average; this is 
known as a selection exercised by the 
applicants against the company. Agents 
must therefore expect that, on a small 
percentage of business the company 
will not issue policies. 

It may be well also to state that the 
company does not provide for a larger 
margin on its substandard than on its 
standard business. It, therefore, aims 
to treat substandard lives as a whole 
so that the standard lives will neither 
benefit nor lose by their substandard 
fellows. 

Occupations Involving Hazard 


With a very few exceptions, such as 
submarine divers, the company offers 
insurance to persons in any hazardous 
or unhealthful occupation, providing for 
the expected additional mortality by an 
advance in age or an extra premium. 
This greatly increases the field of op- 
portunity for the agents, because they 
can actively canvass for business in 
many occupations which are forbidden 
to agents in the majority of companies. 
The company’s occupation pamphlet 
gives the treatment of about 95 percent 
of the cases submitted; and the treat- 
ment of any other case can generally 
be determined with reasonable accu- 
racy by reference to the rating for a 
similar occupation already listed in the 
pamphlet. As agents know in advance 
the rating which will be given an appli- 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 

















LINCOLN WON- 


Because of his steadfast adher- 
ence to worthy ideals of service. 


Lincoln Life Wins— 


Because its high service ideals, 
taken from the life of Lincoln, 
have been faithfully maintained. 
It co-operates with every sales- 
man, who measures up to 
Lincoln Life standards, with an 
enthusiasm which makes him a 
leader in his field. 


This aggressive loyalty to Lin- 
coln Life ideals, showing in 
the fine morale of every branch 
of the Company’s service, 
makes it eminently worth while 


to— 








(Cink uP (wer THe LINCOLN) 





The LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


‘Its name indicates its character” 


Lincoln Life Building 
FORT WAYNE - a . - INDIANA 
Now more than $150,000,000 in force 
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Protecting One’s Insurance 


Wuere life insurance policies are so 
constructed that the beneficiary is able 
to receive only the monthly income and 
cannot commute the installments the 
arrangement is a decidedly advantageous 
one from the tax standpoint. In case the 
beneficiary cannot touch the principal 
sum, the income installments are not tax- 
able. This is far superior, for example, 
to a trust company arrangement where an 
estate is held in trust. In this case, the 
beneficiary has to pay the property tax 
on the investment and furthermore must 
pay the income tax on the income from 
the investment. 

Owing to the tax situation, many men 
are making their life insurance policies 
air tight insofar as the principal sum is 
concerned by protecting it so their bene- 
ficiary is not able to commute it. This 
will afford real protection during the life 
time of the beneficiary. However, men 
realize that in case there is no other 


financial provision than the monthly in- 
come on their insurance, there may be 
need for additional funds at time of 
death and perhaps for two or three years 
after death, until the family gets adjusted. 
In order to make proper provision for 
demands of this character, many men take 
out additional policies, providing that a 
certain amount of the principal sum be 
paid at death and a certain amount every 
six months, or such a time as may seem 
best. In this way the family has im- 
mediate funds to meet all demands con- 
tingent on death and during the readjust- 
ment period. 

It can readily be seen that in: these days 
of large income taxes, a man can protect 
his beneficiary by tying up his life in- 
surance in this way. The internal rev- 
enue department has ruled that where 
monthly installments of this kind are 
provided for and the principal sum can- 
not be touched, the income is not taxable. 


Information on Inheritance Tax 


Many life men find that while the peo- 
ple who are interested in life insurance 
to pay inheritance and estate taxes are 
few, yet it always pays an agent to keep 
in close touch with the inheritance tax 
situation, get well informed about it and 
be able to answer all questions, because it 
is a good method of approach to get to 
see aman. If an agent can impart some 
information of value the man is inter- 
ested. Agents who study the federal and 
state inheritance tax statutes and rulings 
find that they can get-a hearing and peo- 
ple are interested in any information im- 
parted. While they may find that life 
insurance does not cut such a big figure 
in the payment of inheritance taxes, be- 
cause few people will not leave such great 
amounts to be interested, yet it affords 
an agent an opportunity to bring up life 


insurance as a means of protection. Many 
agents in using the argument for life in- 
surance to provide inheritance tax make 
the point that the payment of inheritance 
taxes will exact the best securities. The 
federal and state governments will not be 
satisfied with questionable _ securities. 
Either cash or United States government 
bonds of some kind will be required. If 
these are not available the estate must 
sacrifice sufficient securities to satisfy the 
demand. The weakest and most ques- 
tionable securities are left for the estate. 

Life insurance, in providing for inher- 
itance taxes, thus enables an estate to 
meet this tax and save the best securities. 
One agent said that he always states that 
the government is exacting the pound of 
flesh nearest the heart; that is, the best 
securities to pay the tax. 


Need Not Sidestep Policyholders 


A LIFE insurance man was walking 
along the street the other day with a 
prominent bond salesman. They saw a 
mutual friend coming several feet ahead. 
The bond friend hastily excused himself 
and dodged into a store, stating that he 
did not care to meet the friend, because 
he had sold him a big block of securities, 
which had gone down in price several 
points. The bond man said that he was 


not responsible for the stock market, yet 
he feared that his friend would take it 
that way. The life insurance man went 
on, met the friend with cordiality, real- 
izing that the life insurance which he 


had sold him was worth 100 cents on the 
dollar all the time. He need not side- 
step any of his policyholders. The in- 
surance they have purchased is always 
worth par. Buyers of life insurance need 
have no fear as to whether it will de- 
preciate. It is the one commodity that 
keeps steady. There are no market 
fluctuations. A man that is selling life 
insurance can hold his head erect and 
meet his policyholders without fear, 
knowing that the face value of the policy 
will be worth just as much 25 or 50 
years from today as it is now, in addi- 
tion to the protection afforded. 























PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





—— ~~ -— 


Col. Dan W. Simms, counsel for the 
Lafayette Life, who was one of the 
government attorneys in the coal strike 
injunction case at Indianapolis, is again 
in the limelight in connection with 
charges made by him in withdrawing 
from that case, to the effect that. the 
attorney general has prevented the 
efficient prosecution of the case, which 
have caused Federal Judge Anderson 
of Indianapolis to summon Attorney 
General Palmer to appear before him 
and make a personal explanation of the 
action which he took in that case. 

Wm. J. Webb, for many years as- 
sistant to the president of the Detroit 
Life, who died recently, was formerly 
located at Calumet, Mich., where he was 
district agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. He continued writing 
personal business there until 1898, 
when he became one of the members of 
the Friederichs-Harris Agency and did 
a general insurance business in the 
copper country, succeeding to the old 
firm of Wright & Stringer. The Fried- 
erichs-Harris Agency, in the course of 
time, was dissolved and the business of 
Calumet and vicinity was purchased by 
Mr. Webb and M. E. O’Brien, now the 
president of the Detroit Life, who, 
under the firm name of Webb & O’Brien 
conducted a successful business until 
1903, when Mr. O’Brien took an agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life and 
devoted all his time to life insurance. 
Mr. Webb continued in the insurance 
business until 1910, when he went to 
Spokane to reside. He returned to 
Michigan in 1912 to become associated 
with Mr. O’Brien in the development 
of the Detroit Life. He continued ac- 
tively in the work until a year and a 
half ago, when failing health forced 
him to retire from business. 





November has been set aside by the 
Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas 
City in honor of the birthday anni- 
versary of Vice-President W. T. Grant. 
The men are out on the firing line get- 
ting a fine lot of business to contribute 
to the energetic and forceful manager 
of the company. A splendid volume 
of business was produced in October. 
The company is looking forward to a 
gross income of $2,000,000 this year. 

George Baird, district manager of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life at Mankato, 
Minn., doesn’t stop writing business, 
even when he is confined to a hospital. 
Mr. Baird some time ago had a severe 
attack of lumbago. While at Mud- 
baden for treatment he wrote a policy 
for the husband of the nurse who was 
taking care of him. Cash settlement 
was to be made on this policy upon de- 
livery. Before the policy came back 
the applicant had moved to northern 
Minnesota, but Mr. Baird got around 
that by making the delivery and collec- 
tion through the express company. Mr. 
Baird believes he has established a rec- 
ord by making enough commission to 
pay his hospital bill while taking treat- 
ment and by enlisting the service of an 
expressman to deliver the policy in per- 
son and collect the premium in cash. 


When the Northwestern Mutual Life 
began business in Janesville, Wis., in 
1858, it was customary to have em- 
blems which in a measure correspond 
to the trade mark of today. Corporate 
seals were usually embellished with 
figures or scrolls. When the North- 
western’s engraver designed the cor- 
porate seal he hit upon an Indian ban- 
yan tree for the emblem. This is still 
used on stationery and in the adver- 
tising of the company. At times through 
the years the emblem was relegated to 
the files to be forgotten for a time, so 
far as printed matter was concerned. 
Since the day of the trade mark, how- 
ever, the banyan tree design is gener- 
ally used. 

The special significance of the ban- 














ee 


yan tree for the purposes of the com- 
pany is that it throws out branches 
which in time turn into the ground and 
root themselves, coming forth as 
further trees, so that the area of the 
tree constantly grows and offers greatly 
increased protection to those who may 
need it. With the design the North- 
western Mutual Life uses the slogan, 
“We spread to protect. - 


There is some talk of Arthur D. War- 
ner of Chicago being appointed Illinois 
state insurance superintendent. Mr. 
Warner was formerly vice-president 
and manager of the Forest City Life of 
Rockford, Ill. ,and later was its presi- 
dent. The Forest City Life was taken 
over by the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., and Mr. Warner was 
made chairman of the board. Governor- 
elect Len Small of Kankakee, Ill, was 
a director of the Forest City Life and is 
a close personal friend of Mr. Warner. 
It is stated that Mr. Warner proved 
of great assistance to Mr. Small during 
the primary campaign. Mr. Warner 
was formerly connected with the 
Equitable Life of New York and has a 
thorough knowledge of life insurance. 


Harry A. Solenberger, general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit Life at Spring- 
field, Ill, has been made a 33d degree 
Mason. Mr. Solenberger is one of the 
prominent Masons in his section of the 
country. 


W. P. Edris, president of the Jordan 
Reporting Company, who has been in 
Chicago for the past ten days, reports 
that he has made a number of new con- 
nections and has found the local condi- 
tions favorable in the inspection field 
as far as his company is concerned. 

The Chicago office of this company, 
under the management of “Charlie” 
Dietz, has made substantial gains dur- 
ing the past year and under his juris- 
diction a number of subdivision offices 
have been opened throughout the mid- 
dle west and western states. Plans 
have been formulated wherein the com- 
pany has increased its facilities for han- 
dling reports, especially is this true of 
the local office. 

New York and Chicago are the super- 
vising offices and the territory of the 
country is divided about equally be- 
tween them, so that all cases come to 
the attention of either one of these 
offices, which does not interfere in any 
way in giving the usual service on the 
direct plan in their other sub-offices 
over the country. it enables the execu- 
tive in charge either at New York or 
Chicago to be in close touch at all times 
with the conditions in every locality. 

Mr. Edris while in the west on this 
trip visited other cities and returning to 
New York will cover various sections. 


John C. Speaks, Republican, elected 
to congress in the 12th Ohio (Colum- 
bus) district, has been associated in the 
insurance business with his _ brother, 
Albert Speaks, general agent in the 
Columbus territory for the New Eng- 
land Mutual. General Speaks is one of 
the best known national guardsmen in 
the country, having served in the Four- 
teenth Ohio from the days when he was 
a marker boy. He became a brigadier 
general during the world war, but for 
some reason not fully explained by the 
war department, he was not permitted 
to accompany his troops overseas. 


L. A. Cerf, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit in New York City, will 
probably not be at his office again until 
the first of the year. Last August Mr. 
Cerf was in a serious accident and his 
skull was fractured in six places. He 
lay in a state of coma for a month and 
is now slowly recovering. He recog- 
nizes the folly of trying to get into the 
harness again before he is in good shape 
and is taking things easy. The produc- 
tion of the New York office of the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 


pany announces the formal opening on 
Tuesday, November Sixteenth, of its 


CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


KARL B. KORRADY H. E. LEONARD 


Manager Representative Group Department 


A cordial invitation is extended all insurance men 
to visit the new Branch Office next Tuesday, or 
on a more convenient day, when our facilities for 
handling brokerage and group lines will be fully 
explained. 








Mr. H. B. Johnston, who for many years has represented the 
Company at Chicago, will continue as General Agent at 76 


West Monroe Street. 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone Harrison 6594 M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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Mutual Benefit is keeping up and Mr. 
Cerf will take hold again early in 
January. He is one of the great agency 
leaders of the country. 

H. H. Motter, twice chairman of the 
Republican state central committee of 
Kansas in successful campaigns, has 
quit politics for a time at least and has 
returned to his insurance business. 
Motter is superintendent of agents for 
the Bankers Life of Olathe and has 
built up a fine agency force in Missouri 
and Kansas for this young company. 
He gave up his business last July and 
began the work of organizing the state 
thoroughly for the Republicans. He 
was re-elected state chairman in August 
and has been continuously on the job 
ever since. That he did a good job in 
organization work in politics is evident 
from the big vote every Republican 
candidate received and that he is a good 
agency organizer is shown by the fact 
that his company wrote all the business 
it was legally entitled to write this year 
and has already written more business 
in nine months of this year than it had 
in 1919. 











Insurance Co. 











The life insurance business in Kansas 
is much better than in the eastern 
states, according to O. T. Cropper, 
general agent for the Aetna Life in 
Kansas. Mr. Cropper has pust returned 
from an extensive business trip in the 
east and he found that business condi- 
tions were in some turmoil due to the 
readjustment and the break in prices 
and that the life insurance business had 
suffered some. In Kansas the life in- 
surance business has been growing 
every week and the companies will all 
show a larger. business this year than 
ever before. 


C. J. Ford, vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Security & Agency Company of 
Philadelphia, United States general 
agent for the American Bankers of 
Chicago, was married to Miss “Marie 
B. Mosley of the Quaker City, Novem- 
ber 6. The happy couple will continue 
to reside in Philadelphia. Mr. Ford, 
who is a son of President Ford of the 
Agency Company, has been identified 
with the company for the past four 
years, and has built up a substantial 
business producing organization for it. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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PRESIDENT 
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The Rough Notes Company has 
finally issued from the press Dr. Muhl- 
berg’s book, “The Medical Side of Field 
Work.” Part of this book ran serially 
in the “Insurance Salesmen” but there 
is considerable new material. The book 
treats in a practical, easily understood 
way the many problems which confront 
the agent in connection with the ac- 
ceptance of his risks by the medical 
department and is the first treatment 
so far as we know of this big subject, 
in a popular way. Dr. Muhlberg has 
taken up the questions which have con- 
fronted him in dealing with the agents 
of his own company and has carefully 
written out to what are practically 
answers to many queries that have been 
put to him as medical director. The 
life insurance agent’s work will be made 
much smoother and easier for him if 
he will master the contents of this little 
book. Price, $1.50, for sale by THe 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 


Following the death some months 
ago of E. D. Haynes, auditor for many 
years of the Union Central Life of Cin- 














cinnati, the directors last Saturday 
elected Tucker Carrington as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Carrington is a brother 
of J. R. L. Carrington, assistant actu- 
ary of the company. Cunning 
was made assistant auditor. 


Among other important vacancies 
that Judge Nathan L. Miller, governor- 
elect of New York, will be called upon 
to fill shortly after his induction into 
office on the first of the year, will be 
that of state superintendent of insur- 
ance, a post now very acceptably filled 
by Jesse S. Phillips. The office pays 
$10,000 a year, and it is taken for 
granted that Mr. Phillips will be 
reappointed. Like Judge Miller, Super- 
intendent Phillips is a staunch Repub- 
lican, has had extended legislative 
experience, and has proven an admirable 
administrative officer. Born in Inde- 
pendence, N. Y., in 1871, Mr. Phillips 
is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and a lawyer by profession. 
After serving for 12 years as a member 
of the state legislature, he formed a 
law partnership at Hornell and began 
the active practice of his profession. 

When offered the superintendency of 
insurance by Governor Whitman in 
1915, he accepted very reluctantly, feel- 
ing that he had given sufficient of his 
time to the service of the general public 
and that he should now work for him- 
self. His friends persuaded him, how- 
ever, to take the office, which he has 
since filled with .rare credit. 

Superintendent Phillips is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, chairman of its committee 
on the valuation of securities, and a 
member of other important committees. 
Clear-headed, thoroughly honest and 
of a genial personality, Mr. Phillips is 
deservedly popular with members of the 
underwriting fraternity, who would be 
gratified to have him retained in his 
present post, providing, of course, he 
would be willing to accept renomination. 


Ruling on Premium Notes 


Commissioner Wells of Utah has 
ruled that the following clause which 
is found in many insurance policies 
cannot stand in his state: 

“If any premium be not paid when 
due or if any note or obligation given 
for a premium be dishonored or not 
paid when due this policy without any 
action or notice by the company be- 
comes forfeited and void.” 

Mr. Wells says in making the an- 
nouncement: “Our objection is to the 
insertion of the words which we have 
underscored and which would enable a 
company to deny liability if the note 
given for a premium, not only the first 
premium, but any subsequent premium, 
were dishonored or not paid when due. 
The commissioner contends that a com- 
pany accepting premiums after the 
policy has become void is “obtaining 
money under false pretenses.” Dis- 
cussing the matter further, Mr. Wells 
said that whenever a company accepts 
a note in payment of a premium it must 
accept that note as the payment of the 
premium and not otherwise, for under 
the laws of the state, all premiums are 
payable in advance and any attempt on 
the part of the company to deny 
liability on account of non-payment of 
the note given for a premium cannot 
be permitted to invalidate the policy. 


Bigger Expresses Appreciation 


The American Life Reinsurance hav- 
ing just been admitted membership in 
the American Life Convention, Presi- 
dent A. C. Bigger has written a letter 
to all the company members express- 
ing his appreciation on being a member. 
The American Life Reinsurance now 
has $17,526,658 insurance in force. It 
was 19 months old Nov. 10. 


S. P. Bearden has been appointed man- 
ager of the Minnesota Mutual Life for 
northern Oklahoma with headquarters 
at Tulsa. 
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INSURING WHOLE COMMUNITY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


do.it alone. I need the moral support 
of the leading people throughout the 
community. I am asking them to put 
the stamp of their approval on the idea 
by signing this petition. If they will 
do that, I will undertake to do the rest; 
for a petition like this, signed by the 
leading people of the community, will 
give me a lever so powerful that I 
should have little trouble to prevail on 
nearly every man to carry a reasonable 
amount of insurance. 

“If I can, then this generation will 
make this community one of the hap- 
piest and most contented places on the 
face of the earth. 

“Won't you help me out by putting 
your name to this petition?” 


Series of Six Striking 
Advertisements Prepared 


In connection with the further de- 
velopment of the plan to secure the co- 
operation of the community, a series of 
six advertisements has been prepared. 
Each advertisement is intended to be 
two columns in w idth. In the left-hand 
column each day is to be printed the 
petition given above with the signers as 
secured, the idea being to have it signed 
first by as many as possible of the more 
representative people of the community, 
especially those who already carry a 
substantial amount of life insurance. As 
additional signatures are secured, they 
are to be added to the advertisement 
which is next in order. 


Offers Opportunities 
to Increase Insurance 


As the names are added to the peti- 
tion, numerous opportunities present 
themselves to bring the amount of in- 
surance carried by each person to a 
reasonable figure. For instance, where 
a man signs the petition and commits 
himself for the idea, and then discloses 
that he has only a small amount of in- 
surance, it should not be difficult to in- 
terest him in an additional policy. 

It is suggested that the solicitor 
should always make it a point to carry 
with him a copy of the paper contain- 
ing the latest advertisement. It should 
prove to be the most effective can- 
vassing document, provided he has suc- 
ceeded in getting a large number of 
names signed to the petition, and espe- 
cially if they are people of influence. 

Asa climax to the advertising feature 
of the campaign it is suggested that the 
petition and the signatures to it should 
be reprinted in four-column measure. 


Wording Suggested 

for Advertisements 

The wording suggested for the right- 
hand column of the first six advertise- 
ments, with a coupon at the bottom of 
each, to be returned to the agents with 
a request for information, are as fol- 
lows: 


$10,000 FOR EVERY FAMILY 


A man earning $5 a day complains 
that it takes every cent of it to keep his 
family; that he can’t save a penny. 

But let him lose his position and get 


another at a dollar a day less. What 
happens? 
He lives on it of course. He could 


have saved a dollar a day, $6 a week. 
And a saving of $6 a week at age 30— 
a little more at older ages—will carry 
$10,000 endowment insurance which— 
—pays $10,000 cash to the owner him- 
self when he reaches age 60; 

—pays him $100 a month as long as 
he lives if he becomes totally and 
permanently disabled before he col- 
lects the $10,000; and 

—pays the $10,000 to his family if he 

shouldn’t live to collect it himself. 
_ Furthermore, the insurance is a sav- 
ings fund almost like cash in bank. 
After the second year, the company will 
always lend a large part of all that has 
been paid in. 

Isn't it plain that the head of nearly 
every family in the community can pro- 
vide at least $10,000 for himself and his 
family if he really wants it? 








Return this coupon and let me give 
you figures. 


* * * 
LET US PAY YOUR MORTGAGE 
Many people worry’ themselves 


nearly to death about paying off a mort- 
gage. They are afraid they may not 
be able to keep up the interest because— 

—they may get sick; or 

—they may get too old to work; or 

—they may die; or 

—they may have reverses of some 

kind. 

There is a simple, sure and easy way 
to avoid such disasters, and at the same 
time to pay the mortgage without pinch- 
ing yourself to do it. It is this: 

At the average age, a yearly payment 
of about 3 percent of the mortgage will 
carry a life insurance policy which will 
pay the mortgage by the time you are 
60, if you live that long; or at your 
death, if you should die before then. 

If you ever need money to pay the 
interest or to tide you over an emer- 
gency, the insurance will be almost like 
cash in bank. After the second year the 
company will lend you a large part of 
all you have paid. 

Finally, if you become totally and 
permanently disabled before the insur- 
ance pays the mortgage, the company 
will make all future payments on the 
insurance for you, and will pay you in 
addition, as long as you live, an income 
of 12 percent a year—twice enough to 
pay the interest on the mortgage. 

Return this coupon and let me tell 
you about it. 

&. @ 


LET US SEND YOUR CHILDREN 
TO COLLEGE 

For a fixed payment every year until 
your boy or girl is 18 years old, we will 
pay an income, beginning at 18, of 
$500 a year for four years. 

If you should die before the child 
reaches 18, we pay $250 a year until 18; 
then $500 a year for four years. 

This will assure ample funds for the 
education of your children regardless 
of whether you live or die. 

Return this coupon and let me tell 
you about it. 

= 
YOU CAN GET A PENSION OF 
HALF YOUR PRESENT IN- 
COME TO BEGIN 


1. When you are 65; or 

2. Before then if you should become 
totally and permanently disabled. 

If you should die before you begin to 
draw the pension, it goes to your family 
starting immediately. 

At the average age such a pension 
can be had by depositing less than 15 
percent of your present income with us. 

Return this coupon and let me tell 
you about it. 

2 
MAKE YOUR BUSINESS SAFE 


How much does your business depend 
on your efforts? What will become of 
it when you die? 

Won't it take a lot of ready money to 
keep it from going to smash? 

Life insurance will furnish the cash 
to keep it off the rocks, and at a trifling 
outlay—only 2 percent or 3 percent a 
year on any sum you want. 

Moreover, your payments are saved, 
not spent. After the second year, you 
can always borrow a large part of all 
you have paid. 

Partnerships, especially, need this 
kind of protection. Let each partner 
insure for the benefit of the other. 
When one dies, the other gets enough 
life insurance to buy out his interest. 

Then you may have an important em- 
ploye you can’t afford to lose. He ought 
to be insured for your benefit. 

Every business depends largely on 
one or more individuals. When they 
die the business suffers. Life insur- 
ance covers the loss at trifling cost. 

Return this coupon and let me tell 
you about it. 

* * 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN YOUR 
CREDIT 


Do you know that one of the easiest 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Insurance in Force Over $245,000,000 


For co-operation 
with agents in securing the 
complete satisfaction of policyholders 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa 


maintains a SERVICE Department which 
opens for them a broader field 
of opportunity and 
assures success 


New Business in 1920 Over $52,000,000 
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“Easy to read, easy to digest, easy to remember, easy to put at work making dollars for me’’—thus writes a 
buyer of “Easy Lessons in Life Insurance,”’ a text and review book with quiz supplement. $1.00. The 
National Underwriter Company, 1362 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
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Success! The individual's success in satisfying the un- 
precedented demand for Life Insurance may be attributed to 
two factors: 


The goods offered, 
The ability employed. 


T= agent’s ability is rewarded to the fullest extent only when he can 
assure maximum service under a liberal policy at a low net cost and 
supported by a Company of commanding character and financial standing. 


G pane CENTRAL AGENTS are enjoying an advantage due to the 
prestige of the Company along these lines. 


For further information address 


ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice President 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
JESSE R. CLARK, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A CONTRACT FOR EVERY NEED 
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ways to strengthen your credit at the 
bank is to carry a lot of life insurance? 

A. Barton Hepburn, head of one of 
the largest New York banks, says: 

“When a man comes to us to borrow 
money, we want to know how much life 
insurance he carries, not so much be- 
cause of its bearing on his financial 
power, but what is vastly more impor- 
tant, as showing his trend of mind, for 
the quality of mind which induces one 
to take out life insurance is the quality 
of mind that best insures success in 
business.” 

If a man has failed to provide for his 
own wife and children, is he likely to 
have much regard for his obligations to 
others if he can find a way to get out 
of them? 

Is it safe to lend him money? 

Bankers think not. That is why they 
want to know how much life insurance 
you carry. 

One of the surest and easiest ways to 
strengthen your credit is to carry a lot 
of life insurance. 

Return this coupon and let me tell 
you about it. 


METHOD OF HANDLING 
SUBSTANDARD RISKS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 
cant on account of a given occupation, 
they have little difficulty in delivering 
the policy offered. In order to assist 
them, however, and to add to their 
knowledge, some general information 
will now be given regarding occupa- 
tions. 
Causes of Occupational Mortality 


The extra mortality in various occu- 
pations is due to three principal causes: 

(a) Accident. 

(b) Unhealthful conditions of work. 

(c) Insanitary surroundings. 

Under (a) come those exposed in 
their daily work to accidents, such as 
locomotive engineers. 

Under (b) come those, for example, 
who are exposed to fine particles of 
dust or glass, such as stonecutters or 
glass grinders; those who come in con- 
tact with fumes from chemicals. 

Under (c) come workers in improp- 
erly ventilated mills and in factories 
built on swampy ground. 

In some occupations two or all of the 
foregoing may be combined. Miners, 
for instance, not only have a high death 
rate from accident, but also from pneu- 
monia, due to high temperature in the 
mine, or to sudden changes incident to 
their return to the surface. On the 
other hand, there are some occupations 
in which the outdoor life is so healthful 
that the company does not charge the 
full extra premium which would be 
necessary to cover the heavy accident 
rate, because part of the extra risk is 
offset by the more favorable conditions 
of work in other respects. 


“Industrial” Mortality Greater 


But there are occupations which do 
not fall under any of the foregoing 
three divisions; those, for example, 
which tend to encourage lax living. 
Such occupations, by reason of their 
associations, are apt to lead to immod- 
erate drinking, to eating grossly, and to 
keeping unreasonable hours. There is 
another division, which may be classi- 
fied under “industrial,” in which the 
mortality has been found to be dis- 
tinctly higher than the normal, although 
there may not be an appreciably higher 
accident rate than the normal. The 
companies which do both an “indus- 
trial” and an “ordinary” business have 
found that the mortality in the former 
is greater than the latter. This may be 
due to less sanitary homes, less nourish- 
ing food, less attention from physicians, 
and to other causes which result from 
a small margin of earnings over actual 
living expenses. 

Principal Groups Involving Hazard 


The principal groups of occupations 
from which the insured in the under- 
average class come, are: 

1. Railroad service. 





LIFE 

2. Liquor dealers. 

3. Electrical workers. 

4. Factory workers. 

5. Chauffeurs and workers connected 
with automobiles. 

6. Miners and those connected with 
mines. 

7. Steel workers. 

8. Police and fire department em- 


ployes. 

9. Ship and dock builders. 

10. Theatrical profession and mov- 
ing picture employes. 

11. Laborers and longshoremen. 

12. Building and construction work- 


ers. 
In 1918 the applicants connected with 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages constituted one-quarter of 
the cases rated up for occupation, but 
in the first six months of 1920 the pro- 
portion dropped to one-twentieth. 


Sources of Information 


The extra premium or advance in age 
fixed upon to meet the extra mortality 
in each of the various occupations is 
based principally upon the experience 
of our company, together with the com- 
bined experience of 43 American and 
Canadian companies published under 
the title of “The Medico-Actuarial 
Mortality Investigation.” In addition, 
we make use of the reports from the 
bureau of census, and from various fed- 
eral and state sources throughout the 
country. We endeavor to keep in 
touch with all sources of information 
on the subject, and modify our position 
from time to time as new facts are de- 
veloped, so as to treat justly those who 
are in occupations which involve more 
than the normal mortality. 


Change of Occupation 


If the insured changes to a less 
hazardous occupation we are willing to 
consider reducing or waiving the ad- 
vance in age or the extra premium for 
the future, provided he has been out of 
the occupation for one year, and pro- 
vided he can submit evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the company. Of 
course the company requires a statement 
that the insured does not expect to 
again enter the same occupation or an 
equally hazardous one. The probation- 
ary period of one year is required in 
order to protect the company against a 
return to the former more hazardous 
occupation. When a change is made to 
a smaller advance in age, the policy is 
rewritten, which generally means a 
lower cash surrender value, but the in- 
sured is credited in the calculation for 
the change with the difference between 
the cash values of the original and of 
the changed policy. 


Federal Union Buys 


The Federal Union Life, which two 
or three years ago purchased as its 
home office building the corner site at 
Ninth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, run- 
ning 20 feet wide on Vine street and 90 
feet deep on Ninth, has now purchased 
the building and lot next door on Vine, 
taking in 20 additional feet. This gives 
the company a lot 40 by 90 feet and a 
home office building covering the entire 
lot four stories high. The walls are 
being cut through and the two build- 
ings thrown into ome. The company 
will occupy the two upper floors and 
will sub-rent the two lower floors. Real 
estate in that part of the city is in- 
creasing in value and the company has 
made a good buy in the purchase of 
both sites. 


Davenport With Surety Fund 


F. R. Davenport of Milwaukee, who 
has been auditor and field representa- 
tive for the Old Line Life of Milwau- 
kee for about seven years, has tendered 
his resignation to accept the position 
of supervisor of agents with the Surety 
Fund Life of Minneapolis. During the 
coming year he expects to devote most 
of his time to Wisconsin territory, 
where he has a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances among life insurance men. 





CAPITAL, $200,000.00 


Originators of the 
“Multiple Option” Pelicy, 
a three-in-ome contract. 
A good policy fer the 


A company born in the West, 
built for western people, 
by western men. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 







Progressive In Its Ideas 


STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. 








Mr. C. W. BRANDON, President, 
COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Brandon: 

I have spent this day reading and thinking of 
your company. I believe you have worked out a wonderful 
problem in the life insurance work that should be beneficial to 
the Company and the men who write the insurance and also 
give the policy-holders the best and the most insurance for the 
money. I would like to come to Columbus and spend a day 
with you with a view of associating myself with your company. 

Very truly yours, 


(Name supplied on application.) 


He came, He Saw, He Signed on the Dotted Line. His 
Experience is Duplicated by Numerous Forward-Looking 
Agents. The Columbus Mutual Agency Contract Has 
Been the Outstanding Development of the Insurance 
Business in Recent Years. Vested Renewals, Unrestricted 
Territory, Elimination of Middle-Men—these are only a 
Few Among Many Features of this Remarkable Contract. 
More Agents Added During September Than in Any 
Other Month. If You Would Like to Inquire About the 
Contract, Write your Name and Address on the Margin 
of this Advertisement and Mail to the 

Home Office, Columbus, Ohio. 














ANTED—a life insurance man thor- 
oughly versed in home office work. 

Must be capable of installing an office 
system, engaging and managing employes. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTURY BUILDING 88 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR. : ; President 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1919 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate Ovens aise prroceed + ome Net Reserve — Sapest 
Mort Loans, st iens.. 830. ence per cent....... 
ge ey Policyholders - Special and Contingent Reserve 226,521.58 

on Company's Policies........ 651,057.17 Death Losses in Process of Ad- 
MeRES onc cccccccccccccces oe 02 MIOCMMOME 2c ccccccccccccccccccccs $2,029.75 
Collateral Loans......... All other Liabilities............. 100,120.13 
Certificates of Deposit... ead Capital Stock.......... $250,000.00 
Cash in Banks..............+++++ 373. Assigned Funds....... 185,842.40 
ae oe, —~" _— 3 157,631.02 — ane — = pe eee 757,464.42 

et ec! urplus Sec 

NSGRIRRED cccescoxscesseseseese 168,995.02 Policyholders. ......+ce+e+++++ 1,193,306.82 
All other Assets...........0++++ 2,827.02 

$7,315,786.37 $7,315,786.37 


Life Insurance in Force, $101,632,847.00 
Paid Policyholders, $7,175,570.00 
“ANCHOR TO THE ANICO” 


For Further Particulars Write to: 


TT oy a 
ctuary an ency anager a 
Ordinary Department Industrial Department 











WANTED 
WE WANT A MANAGER 











in every important center in Indiana where we 
are not represented. Only men of ability and 
probity will be considered. We offer liberal com- 
mission contracts to agents and salable policies 
to the public. The proposition we offer is un- 


usual. Correspondence confidential. 


GARY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gary, Indiana 
WILBUR WYNANT, President 


























Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 
period. 
_ Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 

Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 
_ Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s 
oldest legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs 
of the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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FAIRCHILD WILL HEAD 
NEW DENVER COMPANY 


Commissioner Forsyth, of Wyom- 
ing, Also Resigns to Become 
Its Vice-President 


STRONG MEN BEHIND IT 


Mountain States Life Plans to Sell 
Stock and Life Insurance Policies 
at Same Time 


Claude W. Fairchild, commissioner of 
insurance for Colorado, and Robert B. 
Forsyth, commissioner of insurance 
for Wyoming, have resigned to 
become, respectively, the president and 
vice-president of the newly formed 
Mountain States Life of Denver. Mr. 
Fairchild has been commissioner of in- 
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CLAUDE W, FAIRCHILD 


surance of Colorado for the past four 
years and is very highly regarded by 
all who have come in contact with him. 
He is a former president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Governor Shoup of Colorado has an- 
nounced the appointment of Earl Wil- 
son as commissioner to succeed Mr. 
Fairchild. Mr. Wilson for the past two 
years has been deputy state auditor, 
prior to which he was county treasurer 
of Delta county. 


Strong Men Behind Company 


The Mountain States Life Insurance 
Company filed its incorporation papers 
with the Insurance Department last 
week. It has an authorized capital of 
$250,000 and its officers, in addition to 
Messrs. Fairchild and Forsyth, include 
E. P. Perrine, vice-president; W. L. 
Vernon, secretary; ‘ . Higgins, 
treasurer, and Leslie E. Hubbard, gen- 
eral counsel. Mr. Higgins was candi- 
date for governor at the Democratic 
primaries this fall, but was defeated. 

Leslie E. Hubbard, former Colorado 
attorney general, is the man who is 
largely responsbile for the new com- 
pany. He has associated with him 
Ernest P. Perrine, former manager of 
agencies of the Farmers Life, as vice- 
president, and William L. Vernon, who 
was with the Western National Life of 
Cheyenne, as secretary. The company’s 
plan of organization was sponsored by 
Will M. McBride, who has also pro- 
moted two similar companies in Iowa 
and Kansas. 

Stock and Insurance Together 

The company intends to dispose of 

250,000 shares of stock and under a 





separate deal sell the purchasers of the 
stock each a life insurance policy. The 
plan is for the assured or stock pur- 
chaser to buy fifty shares netting an 
equal amount of capital and surplus. 
He is expected to buy a $5,000 graded 
policy which pays $1,000 the first year, 
$3,000 the second and $5,000 thereafter 
in the event of death. The rate is the 
same as the New York Life $5,000 policy 
rate. A return premium equaling 80 
percent of the amount first paid is made 
if death occurs the first year and 40 
percent if death occurs the second year. 

The Mountain Service Company, a 
holding company, has been organized 
with E. Perrine as vice-president 
and W. L. Vernon, secretary. The 
holding company has purchased the en- 
tire remaining stock of 177,000 shares 
for $341,000 to be delivered and paid 
for within 13 months as called for by 
the operations of the company in the 
development of its combined life in- 
surance and stock selling plan. The 
assets which the company will start 
out with are $110,138 and net surplus 
of $9,638. 


DUNNE & WADSWORTH SPLIT 





Partners in the “American Insurance 
Digest” Come to the Parting 
of the Ways 





James E. Dunne, vice-president and 
general manager of the “American In- 
surance Digest” of Chicago has served 
notice of dissolution of the partnership 
existing between him and George W. 
Wadsworth. He has also filed a peti- 
tion in the superior court of Cook 
county at Chicago asking for a receiver 
for the publication and an accounting. 
Mr. Dunne’s name has been eliminated 
and Mr. Wadsworth made a hurried 
trip from New York to Chicago when 
the notice of the partnership dissolu- 
tion reached him. In the current issue 
of the “American Insurance Digest,” 
Mr. Dunnes name has been eliminated 
from the publication entirely. John W. 
Petrie, the editor, continues with the 
publication, which Mr. Wadsworth 
states will be under his individual man- 
agement. 

Mr. Wadsworth, in. a statement to 
Tue NaTIoNAL UNDERWRITER, declared 
that Mr. Dunne had not invested a 
dollar in the publication and therefore 
had no financial interest in it so far 
as an investment was concerned. Mr. 
Wadsworth states that he has advanced 
all the funds and has paid Mr. Dunne’s 
traveling expenses during most of the 
time of the partnership. 

The bill is returnable Dec. 6, the 
formal summons having been served on 
Mr. Wadsworth. Mr. Wadsworth says 
that Mr. Dunne’s action will have no 
effect on the paper whatever, as it will 
go ahead just as usual. He says that 
Mr. Dunne will have no further con- 
nection with the publication. 

Mr. Dunne in his petition recites some 
18 or 20 complaints against Mr. Wads- 
worth. Among other things he charges 
him with having made a secret profit 
of $1,500 when the “Insurance Monitor” 
of new York was purchased. He 
further claims that while pretending to 
give his time to the “American Insur- 
ance Digest,” he was working for the 
American Bankers Insurance Company 
of Chicago, that he neglected his offi- 
cial duties, that he refused to allow 
Mr. Dunne access to the records and 
declined to give him any information 
regarding the business. Mr. Dunne has 
not given any intimation as to his 
future business connections. 





Poyner With Union Fidelity 

Tom Poyner, formerly vice-president 
and agency director of the Southern 
Union of Waco, has gone with the 
Union Fidelity of Dallas, the latest ad- 
dition to insurance circles in Texas. 
Mr. Poyner assumed his new duties this 
week. He-is considered one of the best 
insurance men in the state and will ma- 
terially strengthen the staff of the Dal- 
las company. 
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HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
WM. R. MARSHALL, President 


The 60th Annual statement shows admitted 
Assets of 37,780,735 and the Insurance in Force 
$185,755,819—a gain for the year 1919 of over 
$27,000,000. The insurance effected during the 
year was over $40,000,000, or 63% more than in 
the previous year. The amount paid to policy- 
holders during the year was over $4,388,000. 





W. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS 
Managers 


General 
Central and Southern Ohie and Nerthern Kentucky 
Rooms 601-606 The Fourth Nat. Bank Bidg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











ACTUARIES 








oe F. CAMPBELL 
COMeeL TINO 
ACT 
76 West Monroe Street 
Telephone Randolph 918 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











ARCUS GUNN 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 7684 











_— J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
810-813 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kraft Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 








Deena C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Chemical Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 








* MeCOMB 
COUNSE AT L. 
_ CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Reserves Surrender Values, 
etc., mw RR Valuations and Exam- 
inations Made. Policies and all Life In- 
surance Forms Prepared. The Law of 


Insurance a ea 
Colcord Bid, OKLAHOMA CITY 








J H. NITCHIE 
ACTUARY 


1523 Association Bid dg.. 19S. Bry St. 
Telephone State 499 CAGO 








CHARLES SEITZ 
* CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Author of 
“System and Accounting” 


209 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 











IC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
asin ExA pete 
DES MOINES, IOW 

















OFFICE SUPPLIES 


FOR INSURANCE AGENCIES 
“Everything for the Insuranes Man™ 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


1968 Insurances Exe tanga, CHICAGO 
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MOORE TO SECURITY MUTUAL 





General Agent of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life at Sioux Falls Changes 
Position 





G. W. F. Moore, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
after serving as general agent of the 
Connecticut General Life for eight 
years, has been appointed agency man- 
ager for the Security Mutual Life of 
Lincoln, Neb., with headquarters at 
Sioux Falls, taking offices at 450 Boyce- 
Greeley building. Later he will open 
an office at Minneapolis. His territory 
includes Minnesota and northeast South 
Dakota. Before going with the Con- 
necticut General he traveled as special 
agent in Minnesota and South Dakota 
for the Williamsburgh City Fire of New 
York. Mr. Moore was president of the 
local life underwriters’ association in 
Sioux Falls and as such was president 
of the Northwest Life Insurance Con- 
gress last summer. He did most excel- 
lent work in the congress. 





San Jacinto Life Appointments 


G. M. Gillespie of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
has been appointed general agent of the 
San Jacinto Life of that section. He 
has had a number of years experience 
in life insurance field work. 

E. D. Thompson has been appointed 
general agent at Beaumont, Tex. This 
is the home office city agency of the 
company. After leaving military serv- 
ice he became district manager of the 
Northwestern National Life at Beau- 
mont and early this year he became 
general agent of the Reserve Loan Life. 
He is a native of Alabama, having gone 
to Texas about four years ago. 

Col. R. H. Dunn has been appointed 
general agent of the San Jacinto at Port 
Arthur, Tex. He has been mayor of his 
city and is identified with its civic and 
business interests. 





Joseph T. Peterson 


Joseph T. Peterson has been made 
general agent for Iowa for the Berk- 
shire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., succeed- 
ing Emory D. Bream, who resigns. Mr. 
Bream has been tremendously success- 
ful in the personal production field and 
will reenter it. Mr. Peterson has been 
associated with him for nearly five 
years in the Des Moines office. 





Roscoe C. Ellis 


The Kansas Life of Topeka has 
named Roscoe C. Ellis as general agent 
for a group of northeastern Kansas 
counties, including Topeka. Mr. Ellis 
has already begun organizing his 
agency force in his new district. Mr. 
Ellis has been with the Guardian Life 
for six years, first as an agent and then 
as city manager for the Topeka agency. 
The Kansas Life is only five years old 
but since its reorganization the com- 
pany has been enjoying a fine business 
throughout the state. J. H. Edwards 
is the president of the company and 
W. H. Eastman is the secretary. 





Detroit Life Appointments 


C. A. Lamoreaux has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit Life at Lansing, 
Mich. He will have charge of a num- 
ber of counties in that vicinity. Two 
years ago he went to the copper country 
in Michigan and took charge of the 
Detroit Life business in that section. 
He developed an agency which has 
maintained new business averaging bet- 
ter than $75,000 a month. The copper 
country has been hard hit as a result of 
an oversupply of the metal, which is 
one of the unfortunate conditions re- 
sulting from the war. This made busi- 
ness getting rather difficult. Notwith- 
standing the situation, Mr. Lamoreaux 
has continued to produce business in a 
very satisfactory way. 

Napoleon J. La Casse and Harry T. 


Ingersoll have been appointed general 
agents for the copper country. Mr. La 
Casse was formerly assistant superin- 
tendent for the Metropolitan Life. He 
went with the Detroit Life two years 
ago and has been successful operating 
as district agent with headquarters at 
Hancock. He will continue to reside 
there and have charge of the Hancock 
office in addition to his work at the 
headquarters at Laurium. Mr. Inger- 
soll has been in charge of the account- 
ing department of a general store of 
Johnson, Vivian, Jr., & Co., at Laurium. 
The firm name will be La Casse & In- 
gersoll. Mr. Ingersoll has served in the 
city council at Laurium and was presi- 
dent of the village for three years. 


R. G. Hake 


R. H. Hake has been appainted agency 
manager for the Bankers Life of Iowa 
at Kansas City, Mo., to succeed H. C 
Lea, resigned. Mr. Hake is resigning 
from his position as regional sales man- 








ager for the company in District No. 3, 
a position which he has filled with suc- 
cess and credit for nearly two years. 
He will assume immediate charge of the 
Kansas City office and territory. Mr. 
Hake has been a member of the field 
force of the Bankers Life for many 
years and was at one time general 
agent for the company in Oklahoma. 
He has been a home office representa- 
tive of the company as traveling or 
regional sales manager ever since 1914. 





Reliance Life’s New Men 

L. S. Shafer, Indiana supervisor of the 
Reliance Life, announces the appointments 
of William H. Bennett, at Sheridan, Ind.; 
F. C. Beetley, at Lynn, Ind.; Tracy Elliott, 
at Castleton, Ind., and W. 8. Henry at the 
Indianapolis office, as new representatives 
of the company. The field force of the 
Reliance Life in Indiana has been more 
than doubled since the first of the year. 
Several good producers are members of 
the force, one new representative writing 
insurance in and near Indianapolis has 
placed over $250,000 of new business since 





Home Offices 


The Farmers & Bankers Life 


Insurance Company 


Largest volume of business—Greatest amount 
of assets—Largest yearly production of any 
Kansas life insurance company. 


LEADS THEM ALL 


Truly it 


IN KANSAS 


Wichita, Kansas 








Standard 


In 1919 
44 General Agencies 


$88,000,000 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Prompt Service 


H. B. HAWLEY, President 
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Chicago’s Finest Hotel 
Hotel La Salle has won this 


title with an experienced and 
critical public because of its 
happy blend of old and 





new ideals. 


_ 
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spa: Hotel La Salle 

, Meee! 2 xa § ay sa tS answers every modern demand 
a ast in equipment, cuisine and ser- 

vice with nothing lost of old 

fashioned hospitality and home- 

like comfort. 




















RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Two General Agency Openings 
In the State of Montana 


A splendid direct Home Office contract under which a profitable and 
permanent business can be established is waiting for the right man. 


THE COMPANY NOW HAS MORE THAN $76,000,000 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 
Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all anne forms of policy contracts from age 8 

months nent hday to 60 

Industrial ies are in fu Teomediote benefit from date of issue. 

. . es contain a valuable Disability clause and are guaranteed 
e 


rsement. 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive Offices, No. 506 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL 8. WALSH, Pres. JOSEPH L. DURKIN,Secy. JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treas. 








CONSERVATION OF BUSINESS 

We are reinstating, revamping and cleaning up indebted policies for a number of Life Companies, 

thus standard conserv: increasing income, venting lapses, keeping 
the Pia mer ns roy satisfied, and at practically ne no expense to = Com “ = 

Our references cover eighteen years of satisfactory servi: a ra 

THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 

10 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 








orcas t5 OUR We have a contract for you under which your 
ERVICE income will be limited only by your activities 
A REAL PROPOSITION FOR A REAL MAN 
DETROIT 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY, Rigiidin 


Cash Capital, $200,000.00 V. D. CLIFF, President 





the first of April of this year. Mr. Shafer 
is expecting this representative to place 
a half million of new insurance in his 
first year with the company. 


Arnette’s New Men 

W. J. Arnette, manager of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life at Chicago, is building up a 
splendid agency organization. He recently 
appointed as agents Capt. John B. Camp- 
bell, chief of intelligence on the staff of 
Gen. Leonard Wood, and Harry L. Cravens, 
who was connected with the Fidelity Mu- 
tual at San Francisco. Mr. Cravens re- 
cently took the life insurance salesman- 
ship course at Carnegie Institute. 


Life Agency Notes 
S. B. Wagoner, formerly with the 


Northwestern Mutual Life at St. Louis, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
Security Life of Chicago for the St. 
Louis district. 

P. D. Wells, an agent for the Peo- 
ple’s Life of Frankfort, Ind., at Morocco, 
Ind., has been appointed state manager 
of agents for that company in Illinois. 
He will establish his headquarters either 
at Chicago or Bloomington. 


L. M. Wilkinson, who for the past two 
and a half years has been making a 
record for himself with the Elkhorn 
Life of Norfolk, Neb., has recently joined 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh as gen- 
eral agent at Omaha, Nebraska. 


H. G. Carpenter, for many years prom- 
inent in local agency circles at Fargo, 
N. D., has recently taken on the general 
agency of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh. 








NEWS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 








New Orleans, La.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Louisiana, Joseph Collins of the New 
York Life was elected president; Wm. 
Henry Brown, Equitable Life, vice-presi- 
dent, and Robert A. Hopkins, “American 
Insurer,” secretary-treasurer. The new 
executive committee follows: John F. 
Glynn, Penn Mutual; C. S. Thomas, Na- 
tional Life & Accident; J. H. LaSance, 
Pan-American; C. J. Macmurdo, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. 

The retiring president, T. D. Wharton, 
submitted a report showing that the asso- 
ciation had enjoyed in 1919-20 the most 
successful year of its existence. The 
banner event of the year was the Sales 
Congress held May 6, which was attended 
by more than 400 members from city and 
country. The result of this congress was 
an increase in membership which enabled 
the association to win the handsome silver 
loving cup offered by the National Asso- 
ciation for the largest increase in mem- 
bership in the Southwestern District. On 
motion of Frank L. Levy of the Equitable, 
a rising vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Wharton for his efforts in behalf of the 
association. Secretary Hopkins reported 
the present membership to be 218, an in- 
crease of 123 over the previous year. 

It was announced that H. E. Walker of 
the New York Life had been appointed 
assistant to President Thorp of the Na- 
tional Association, in which capacity he 
would have supervision of association 
work in the Southwestern District. 

Wilson Williams of the New England 
Mutual Life gave an interesting account 
of the annual meeting of the National 
Association recently held in Boston, which 
he said was the best in its history. Joseph 
Collins in a humorous speech presented | 
the association with the loving cup. 
Claude D. Corey of the Pan-American out- 
lined the work of the association for the 
coming year. 

* * 


Sioux City, Ia.—W. M. McKercher, gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, is slated to take charge of the No- 
vember meeting of the Sioux City Asso- 
ciation. He has not yet announced his 
program. 

*x* * * 


Indianapolis, Ind.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Indiana Association held 
at Indianapolis last Saturday the name 
of the organization was changed to the 
Indianapolis Association of Underwriters, 
as it is planned to have a state asso- 
ciation, as is the case in a number of 
states. Definite action was also taken 
for arranging a sales congress to be 
held in Indianapolis in January and a 
resolution was passed having for its 
purpose the ultimate elimination of the 
so-called part-time agent. Following is 
the text of the resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, realizing the 
responsibilities of the field representa- 
tives, and the necessity for safe-guard- 
ing the interests of both the public and 
our profession, hereby emphatically re- 
cord its belief that life underwriting 
should be limited te those men only who 
are regularly and permanently under 
contracts, and who are recognized as 
bona fide agents in their respective com- 
munities, 

“We particularly recommend to each 
general agency or branch agency office 
of any life insurance company doing 
business in Indiana that they take action 
whereby there shall be eliminated from 
agency relations that class of part-time 
agents and one-case brokers who neither 
educate a prospect nor create an appli- 
cant, who are not agents in any true 
sense and whose only relation to the 














vantage of the work of some regular 
agent. 

“And, further, that this association 
should adopt such measures as will limit 
the issuing of licenses to bona fide 
agents only and to prevent the payment 
of commissions or any compensation 
whatsoever in connection with the pro- 
curement of any applicant or the pay- 
ment of a premium for life insurance 
to other than a licensed agent under a 
written contract. 

“Be It Further Resolved, and as a 
part of the spirit of the above resolu- 
tion, that no general agent, agency man- 
ager, supervisor or special agent allow 
a commission to any part-time agent 
upon a policy written on his own person, 
family, some one in his employ, or some 
one by whom he is employed, business 
partner or business associate, until said 
part-time agent has written and paid 
for insurance on lives other than above, 
at least three applications for total of 
$15,000 or more.” 

Attempts to pass similar resolutions 
by the Indiana Association in the past 
have been unsuccessful. 

President Ward Hackleman announced 
the appointment of the following as 
chairmen of various committees to ar- 
range the sales congress: Program, 
Frank M. Jones; banquet, C. F. Davis; 
window display, Clarence Sweeney; music 
and entertainment, Arthur Wells; finan- 
cial, Frank Mills; advertising publicity 
and invitation. W. A. Courtright; rec- 
ords and files, Daniel Flickinger; new 
members, A. W. Kimball. 

* * * 

Columbus, O.—Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh gave an inspiring address on 
“Every Insurance Policy a Thrift Pol- 
icy” at the meeting of the Columbus 
Association Friday evening. He con- 
tended that every policy which is for 
the support of the family should be 
based on monthly payments instead of 
in a lump sum. W. E. Hoyer, A. M. 
Kemery and H. P. Jeffers gave reports 
on the recent national convention of 
life underwriters at Boston. 

D. A. Johnston, manager of the Con- 
necticut Life at Detroit, will address 
the association at a luncheon meeting 
at the Chitttenden Friday noon, Nov. 26. 
His subject will be “Salesmanship and 
Service from the Standpoint of a Life 
Underwriter.” 

* * * 

Peoria, Ill—The Peoria association is 
supplying Bradley College with lecturers 
on life insurance at the request of the 
economics department. The first lecture 
was given by L. H. Tracy, agency direc- 
tor New York Life, on “History and 
Development of Life Insurance.” The 
November lecture will be given by A. 
H. Challis, manager Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, on “The Theory of Scientific Life 
Insurance. The third lecture will be 
given by A. H. Kahler, manager of In- 
dianapolis Life, on “Classification of 
Life Insurance Policies.” John E. Keene 
of Keene & Hoagland, managers Aetna 
Life, will lecture in January on “Sta- 
bility of Life Insurance.” The other sub- 
jects to which lecturers have not been 
assigned are “Uses of Modern Life In- 


surance,” “Value of Human Life,” and 
“Life Insurance as a Profession.” 
* * * 


Jackson, Miss., Association held its 
monthly meeting on Nov. 8, and L. A. 
Spaulding, general agent in Baltimore, 
Md., for the Mutual Benefit, addressed 
the meeting. He is one of the most suc- 
cessful and widely known insurance men 
cf the east, and has long been prominent 
in the Association. 
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With the aid of a chart, he illustrated 
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the difference between an estate consist- 
ing of a $500,000 life insurance policy 
and an ordinary estate comprised of 
other securities. 

Ordinarily, said the speaker, the set- 
tling of an estate is somewhat like a 
hurdle race, there are so many obstacles 
to be overcome. The courts must pro- 
bate the will of the deceased, adminis- 
trators must be appointed, creditors 
advertised for, as well as numerous other 
legal details. Mr. Spaulding mentioned 
in passing that no two states had similar 
laws pertaining to wills. After all legal 
requirements had been met, at least two 
months must necessarily pass before the 
widow comes into possession of the leg- 
acy. Meantime, the fees have been 
lopped off, so that the widow might ex- 
pect to receive an estate valued at some- 
thing like $432,000 under the most favor- 
able administration. Then followed 
problems of investment. The most favor- 
able investments would mature in 
twenty years, rendering it necessary to 
re-invest, and in the preparation for 
this, the money would not be earning in- 
terest. Finally, the hazard of even the 
most approved investments was shown. 
Mr. Spaulding referred to the fact that 
an estate left to a trustee did not in- 
volve a contract, and that the trustee 
was under no obligations other than to 
exercise ordinary prudence. Fifteen 
years ago, he said, railroad stock would 
have been a most acceptable investment. 
Now, the stock of some roads had de- 
creased so in value that it was worth 
little more than eighty. As a matter 
of fact, many insurance companies had 
invested in this stock, but the loss had 
not been felt by the beneficiaries of 
policy holders, because the burden of the 
loss had been well distributed. 

The speaker then turned to the ad- 
vantages of an insurance policy as an 
investment. It immediately passes into 
the widow’s hands at par value, with no 
troublesome and tedious legal phases, 
and without the consequent payment of 
trustees’ fees, and other legal expenses, 
or, if the insured had so elected, ar ea- 
sonable sum was paid immediately fol- 
lowing death, so as to take care of the 
contingent expense arising at the time, 
and the balance of the estate was paid 
to the widow, or to her children, over a 
period of years, in some instances ex- 
tending as long as seventy-five or eighty 
years. Mr. Spaulding said that no other 
form of contract existed for such a 
length of time. He named several pop- 
ular forms of contracts issued by all 
companies, and pointed out the fact that 
proceeds of policies left in the hands of 
companies participated in the interest 
earnings of the company. He concluded 
by giving a number of sales points, and 
suggested means of getting interviews 
with wealthy prospects. 

One of Mr. Spaulding’s salient remarks 
was that it was a great deal easier to 
sell a large policy than it was a small 
one, because the buyers of large policies 
are men of affairs, and will open up, 
during discussion, avenues of reason. 

* * * 

Chicago—The next meeting of the as- 
sociation will be Nov. 22. President Up- 
john has appointed a program committee 
consisting of J. H. Dingle, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, chairman; P. D. Smith, 
Aetna Life; C, F. Axelson, Northwestern 
Mutual; O. D. Richardson, Berkshire, and 
F. W. Burlingham, Mutual Benefit, to 
take care of the programs for the va- 
rious meetings. 
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Prudential Activities 

E. Bonwell Dukes, formerly an agent 
of the Prudential at Chester, Pa., has 
been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent at Chestertown, Md. (Dover, Del., 
District), of Division “K.” 

Agent George S. Brewer of the Wil- 
mington, Del., district recently paid a 
visit to the home office at Newark, N. J., 
while on his vacation. He has the dis- 
tinction of being number one amongst 
the Division “K” ordinary writers, as 
well as seventh in the company. 

Agent Arthur V. Kampff and Charles 
F. Lehmann, of the Passaic, N. J., dis- 
trict, have been advanced to assistant 
superintendents in the same district. 

Agent Robert J. Filmer, who operated 
from the Canajoharie office in the Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., district, has stepped up a 
peg in the service. He is now the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of that 
office. 

At his own request, Assistant L. E. 
Smith of Indianapolis No. 1 has been 
granted a transfer to Kokomo, Ind. He 








WANTED 


MANAGERS FOR IMPORTANT DISTRICTS IN OHIO — INDIANA — ILLINOIS — MICHIGAN 


Guaranteed Low Cost Policies. As Good as We Can Make Them. 


Any one of the above is an absolutely first class opportunity. If your record is cleanand you can 
furnish evidence of your ability as a Personal Producer, your application will be considered. 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The Rookery, Chicago 


O. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-Pres. and Agency Migr. 








George Washington Life Insurance Company 


Our 20 Pay Endowments at Ages 60, 65, 70 and 75, and our Monthly 
Income Coupon Bond Policies are growing in popularity. We are 
also writing all standard forms at low premium rates. A attract- 
ive Agency openings are now available in the state of Ohio. For 
particulars address 


C. B. BEAUMONT, State Manager, 2205 E. 83rd St., Cleveland, Ohie 














The Companies That Stay Are the Companies That Pay 


When a company has proven its staying qualities, as the Western Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of Muncie, Ind., has, the agent who desires to be a general 
agent can think favorably of that institution. Permanent success can only be at- 
tained through a permanent connection. The companies that stay are the com- 
panies that pay the representative in the long run. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


J. H. Leffler, Acting President John W. Dragoo, Secre H H. Orr, General Counsel 
MUNCIE, INDIANA ~” 








M. E. O'BRIEN, \. “THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” JAMES D. BATY, Sec. & Treas- 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company 


FOREST AND WOODWARD AVES., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PYRAMIDS OF SUCCESS: Insurance in Force 
December 31, 1911 ° ° - $1,729,970.00 
December 31, 1913 " -  $4,051,150.00 


December 31,1915 . $,7199,500.00 
December 31, 1917 . $11,750,811.00 


Sept. 30,1920 . $20,475,152.00 


A fine opportunity for live agents 
to associate with a rapidly pro- 
gressing company. 








CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets, $3,566,304.16 Insurance in Force, $32,000,000.00 


Our Policy Forms Contain the Following Provisions: Double Indemnity for acci- 
dental death, Total and permanent disability benefits, Partial disability benefits, 
Surgical operation benefits, Annual dividends, Optional methods of settlement, Pre- 
mium loans, Cash loans, Extended insurance, Paid up insurance, Cash surrender values, 
Insurance to cover policy loans, Instaliments certain-Participating, Installments 
continuous-Participating. 

Very Attractive Agency Centracts te Reliable Men 


JOHN W. COOPER, President Kansas City, Missouri 

















37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illus. 
tration of our “Income for Life” at their age. 
This valuable lead service explains why our 


DESIRABLE TERRITORY 
FOR ALERT AGENTS 


FEDERAL UNION LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


1919 business showed a gain of 81 per cent. sienge mandy to create ee - 
The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level capacity te y for a reasonable has just issued a very interesting beeklet 
2. ae _—— ere Oe pee in — a Dar pearance “Susnegione, for Increasing 
over Y . ly serving ess 
insurers since 1878. steadily needed. oe Sees 
A fous agency openings for the right men. and would be pleased te send a copy te every 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: Albert E. Awde, Supt. of Agencies 


Life, Five and Accident Agent in 
Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, fre. PHILADELPHIA 
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Northwestern 
National Life Insurance 
Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A WESTERN, MUTUAL, ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
OLD LINE COMPANY 


The Company for Policyholders and Agents 








W ANTED District we: A 4, Obie 


BY 
THE GEM CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF DAYTON, OHIO 
Write the Home Office for further particulars. Here's an opportunity for a 
good man gn See Sees met Cn a Se 
young Ohio company 











The Man Who Is Willing—and WILL 
We are ured to offer unusual opportunites for 
moneymaling NOW and erating competence 
For Contracts and Territory, Address 

H. M. HARGROVE - President 


Beaumont, Texas 














Everything Is Guaranteed 
Nothing Is Estimated 


Agents selling life insurance find it of distinct ad- 
vantage these days to sell policies that carry absolute 
promises backed by the legal guarantee of the cor- 
poration. 


The Indiana National Life 


Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


sells only conparticipating insurance. It is bed rock life 
insurance with no frills or fancy adornments. I* is the stuff 
that appeals to the people who want every possible dollar 
of protection they can buy for every dollar deposited as 
premium. 

Our 1920 program is a progressive one that contemplates 
a vigorous and systematic campaign for business 

We have the policies and the agency contracts. 

We have the home office equipment and territory. 

We now need the men to carry the Indiana National ban- 
ner into new strongholds backed solidly by the whole 
organization. 

Last year was a banner year in life insurance. This year 
will be a still better one. 


Address C. D. RENICK, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Open Territory for Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, with 
contracts that will interest you 




















will succeed Assistant C. A. Cripe of that 
place and the latter will return to An- 
derson, Ind., the scene of his initial 
operations with the company, and as- 
sume charge of the T. Jenkins Assist- 
ancy. Mr.. Jenkins will return to his 
former hunting grounds and will succeed 
Assistant Smith in Indianapolis. 


Eureka Life Appointments 


The Eureka Life of Baltimore has 
made the following recent appoint- 
ments: 

Paul Kruger is made superintendent 
of the Washington, D. C., district. 

Edward C. MacDonald, formerly lead- 
ing assistant superintendent in the Bal- 
timore district, has been promoted to the 
superintendency of that district. 

Former Superintendent J. Walter Ham- 
bleton, of Hagerstown, has been trans- 
ferred to the superintendency of York, 
Pa. 
D. S. Chesley, formerly superintendent 
of Frederick, Md., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Hagerstown, Ind., 
district, with Frederick as a detached 
assistancy. 

A notable addition to the Washington 
staff is the appointment of W. E. Cleve- 
land as assistant superintendent in that 
territory. 

Clarence T. Murray, formerly agent in 
the Baltimore field, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of that ter- 
ritory. 

Gervase A. Reeve, former agent in the 
Pittsburgh district, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superinten- 
dent in that field. 

Former Agent J. C. Jones, of Fred- 
erick, Md., has been promoted to the 
assistancy of that district. 

F. A. Easton, formerly agent on the 
Washington staff, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent in that district. 

Former Agent Robert A. Grady, of the 
Pittsburgh contingent, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant superintendency 
in that territory. 





Conservative Life Notes 


The Conservative Life of South Bend, 
Ind., announces the promotion of Harry 
L. York to the position of superintendent 
of the Logansport, Ind., district. Mr. 
York started with this company as an 
agent in the South Bend district, Aug. 
13, 1919, from which position he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
June 28, 1920. 

William C. Perley is made assistant 
superintendent of the South Bend dis- 
trict. Mr. Perley started to work for 
this company as an agent, May 10, 1920, 
this being his first experience in the life 
insurance business. Mr. Perley came 
from a very fine South Bend family. 

The Conservative Life reports a net 
increase in insurance in force for the 
first ten months of 20 percent in excess 
of the entire increase made for 1919, 
which, incidentally, was the biggest year 
in the history of the company. 





Public Savings News 


A number of recent changes in the 
field have been announced by the Public 
Savings of South Bend, Ind. Agent H. J. 
Schafer of Indianapolis has been pro- 
moted to superintendent in that district. 
Manager E. J. Taylor of South Bend is 
appointed home office inspector. Mana- 
ger R. P. Edwards of Ft. Wayne is trans- 
ferred to South Bend and Superintendent 
F. C. McLean of Ft. Wayne is promoted 
to manager at that place. Superinten- 
dent J. A. Clauson of Ft. Wayne trans- 
ferred to Laporte and Agent G. H. Blood 
of Ft. Wayne is promoted to superin- 
tendent at that place. Agent J. E. Tobias 
of Muncie is promoted to superintendent 
at New Castle. E. L. Keeler has been 
appointed superintendent in the Indian- 
apolis district. 

The company will hold its annual 
home office convention Dec. 16-18. A spe- 
cial effort which has been in progress 
for seventeen weeks ended with the 
week of Nov. 8. A large number of the 
field men will qualify. The three days 
will be spent in sight seeing, entertain- 
ments and business conferences. 





Rates Reduced 





Premium rates reduced 
September, 1920. 


All leading forms of poli- 
cies written. 


Best of contracts toagents. 


Twogeneral Agencies open 
in Iowa. 


Write for information. 
LOUIS H. KOCH, President 


National American 
Life Insurance Co. 


Burlington, Iowa 








The Provident Life 
and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


(Penna.) 


Provident agents are sell- 
ing not only protection but 
satisfaction. 

The policyholder who 
matures a Provident Long 
Endowment is a center of 
Provident influence in 
his community. 


PROTECTION +- THRIFT SATISFACTION 











Do You Know Him? 
He ia between 25 and 40 years of age. 
He is not afraid of hard work and is recognized 
by his friends and acquaintances as an all 
around good hustler. 
3. He has several years experience as a life in- 
surance salesman and organizer, preferably in 


> 


elty territory. 
4. He could be relied upon to take charge of and 
rejuvenate an established agency for one of the 
oldest and strongest Eastern companies. 
The territory is one of the finest in the United 


States. 

He will give us complete information concern- 
ing himself in first letter. 

di fidential Address 65-H, 
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“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION" 


DES MOINES 


LIFE AND 
ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


We will insure the whole family! 
Any plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a service our men 
appreciate these days. 


If it appeals to you, write 


HOME OFFICE 
DES MOINES @-1 Bids.) IOWA 


TERRITORY 
IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 
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MODERN BUSINESS GETTING METHODS 





Chance to Explain What He Has Is All 
Charles W. Wunder of New York Asks 


For in Order to Close Life Insurance Sale 


HARLES W. WUNDER of the 

L. A. Cerf general agency of the 

Mutual Benefit Life in New York 
City, will produce $1,000,000 of paid- 
for business before the ‘close of the 
year. He has nearly reached that mark 
now. He is a steady, consistent writer, 
closes about the same amount of busi- 
ness each week, and his average policy 
amounts to between $11,000 and $12,000. 
Although he is quiet and unassuming, 
“Doc” Wunder is one of the star per- 
formers in New York City. He has a 
few ideas of what a life salesman should 
and should not do. His methods are 
getting results. 


Started in New York 

As Total Stranger 

Mr. Wunder started in with the New 
York Life at Erie, Pa., 13 years ago. 
He was handed a rate book and some 
descriptive literature and told to go out 
and get the business. With absolutely 
no training he managed to keep going 
somehow. Later he went to New York 
and started in with the Mutual Benefit. 
His early training taught him to have 
no fear of the straight canvass. He 
was not afraid to do cold soliciting. 
When he arrived in New York he was 
a total stranger, knew no one in the 
town and had to start to build from the 
ground up. He commenced turning 
door knobs, and in one day made 53 
calls, had 27 interviews and closed three 
cases for $10,000. He had to continue 
to do straight soliciting unti! he built 
up a fairly large list of clients. But 
gradually he gave up straight canvass- 
ing. He'believes that it is the hardest 
kind of work that a life insurance man 
can do and that it is really an unscien- 
tific and unbusiness-like way of going 
after applications. 


Good Start Important 

Part of Interview 

If a man has even the barest kind of a 
lead he is in a much better position to 
get interviews well started than when 
he has to go in without knowing the 
first thing about the man he wants to do 
business with. 

“If the interview gets a good start 
and the salesman knows what he is 
talking about,” said Mr. Wunder, “the 
rest is comparatively easy. Here is the 
way I look at it; practically every man 
I call on needs what I have to sell, 
should have it, and will take it if I have 
a chance to present it to him intelli- 
gently and interestingly. In other 
words, I can sell the majority of men 
that I talk to if I can interview them 
under favorable circumstances. The 
main thing is having the stage set prop- 
erly, 

First Impression 

Counts for Much 

“It is my opinion that a prospect sizes 
up anyone that tries to sell him any- 
thing almost immediately. The first im- 
pression counts more than many life 
men think. What is the mental process 
of the busy man that is approached by 
a life insurance salesman? He is ab- 
sorbed in his work when the agent calls. 
He looks up from his desk to see a man 
standing before him. He does not want 
to stop what he is doing. He wants 
to finish the work on his desk. He 
asks the salesman what he wants and 
the reply that he gets in most cases 
decides for him whether or not he 
wants to continue the interview. If the 
salesman gets off on the wrong foot, 
if he says something that antagonizes 
or makes no appeal, the prospect is 
ready to dismiss him. He does not 








want to talk further. He decides that 
the man is the wrong kind of salesman 
and that what he has to sell is not 
wanted and that he does not wish to 
continue to talk to a man who hag 
opened an interview in the wrong way. 
The point is that most busy prospects 
give a new and unfamiliar agent one 
surveying, appraising glance. They 
listen to the salesman’s opening re- 
marks. At once they set him down in 
either the right or wrong column, There 
is seldom any middle ground. They 
either want to listen to the salesman 
further or are ready to dismiss him. 


Simple Introductory 

Remark Does Trick 

“The simplest kind of an introduc- 
tory remark will do the trick. For in- 
stance, when I go into a man’s office I 
merely announce my name. It igs car- 
ried in and I am admitted. I seldom 
use a card. My prospect looks at me 
and says, ‘You are Mr. Wunder?’ In 
many cases I answer, ‘Yes, Mr. Jones, 
my name is Wunder, but I spell it 
W-u-n-d-e-r, not W-o-n-d-e-r. I would 
not want to come in here and try to 
give you the idea that I am a 
W-o-n-d-e-r.’ That is simple enough 
in itself and it will often bring a smile. 
It sort of breaks the ice and gets me 
past the first stage of the interview. 
Show Prospect You Know 

Something About Him 

“When I say that it is unbusiness- 
like to do straight canvassing, I do not 
mean that any life man should avoid 
soliciting strangers. I do not feel that 
it is necessary to meet a man before 
talking life insurance to him. In fact, 
the smallest kind of a lead is enough. 
What I mean is that men resent being 
called on by those who are quite ob- 
viously solicitors, who are tackling 
everybody they meet, and have nothing 
special to offer an individual prospect. 
It is like the house-to-house canvasser 
that comes to the door and makes the 
same talk to every housewife that he 
meets. Men of this kind are highly ob- 
jectionable to those who are able to 
purchase life insurance. They are not 
even allowed in the office buildings of 
the large cities. Because of this it is 
important to say something almost im- 
mediately that gives the prospect the 
impression that you know something 
about him, that what you have to pre- 
sent has been prepared for him, that his 
individual needs have been considered 
and that you are not simply rattling 
around from one man to the other try- 
ing to unload as much as you can on 
everybody that you meet. 
Endless Chain System of 

Soliciting Is Best 

“While it is very old stuff, yet there 
is no doubt but that what is often 
called the endless chain system of so- 
liciting is the best. That is when one 
man is written he is usually willing to 
furnish the name of some friend or rela- 
tive. Just after a man has been written 
for life insurance he is enthusiastic for 
it if he is ever going to be. He be- 
lieves in it. He can think of a lot of 
other people who ought to,have it, per- 
haps worse than he. He is willing to 
pass out this information. It is always 
something more than just a name and 
address. A few of the important facts 
can be learned. A life salesman can 
with leads of this kind go out and do 
something. He has some foundation to 
build his case on. He can talk with his 
prospect with some assurance. He 
knows what he is talking about and 








very quickly makes the prospect see 
that he understands the case. 


Yacht Club List 
Helps Get Business 


“A short time ago I was at a sum- 
mer resort hotel. On the reading table 
I picked up ‘The Log of the Bayside 
Yacht Club.’ It contained a list of the 
new members, together with a few im- 
portant facts about them, their busi- 
ness connections, etc. I put the book 
in my pocket. After I got back to New 
York I looked it over one, day and de- 
cided to see what I could do with the 
list. I have called on ten of the men 
whose names appeared in the book and 
closed with four of them. I wrote them 
because I knew just enough about them 
to approach them in a way that got a 
response. I knew their habits, hobbies, 
inclinations and tendencies. I knew 
about what to say to make a farily 
favorable impression. That is about as 
near as I get to straight canvassing, 
and yet probably 85 percent of the men 
that I write are closed without any so- 
cial introduction. That is the difference 
between straight canvassing and the 
kind of interviewing that I do, although 
in both cases strangers are called upon. 


Most of Business 
Is Monthly Income 


“Probably about 90 percent of my 
business is on the monthly income plan. 
In the first place, I believe that it is 
the best form of life insurance that any 
man can buy, whatever his circum- 
stances, and in addition I find that it is 
much easier to talk about monthly in- 
come insurance than it is to discuss life 
insurance with a prospect. A man will 
say to me, ‘Life insurance?’ I will 
always answer, ‘No, 
insurance.’ Any life insurance man, of 
course, knows that there is no differ- 
ence, but few prospects do. Monthly 
income insurance sounds like something 
different. It does not seem to be life 
insurance as ordinarily understood by 
the average prospect. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that when a man says to me, 
‘Life insurance?’ I should say, ‘Yes.’ 
The prospect would say, ‘Well, I do not 
need any life insurance. I have all 
that I can carry, I am loaded to the 
guards and cannot pay for any more 
than I have.” He would dismiss the 
subject flatly. Now, then, what hap- 
pens when I say, ‘No, monthly income 
insurance.’ Invariably the prospect will 
ask, ‘Well, what is the difference?’ That 
is just what I want him to ask. By 
putting it to me that way he is giving 
me an invitation to explain what I have. 
That is all I want. If I get a chance 
to tell a man what I want to sell him it 
is my fault if I can’t put it over. A 
chance to talk is all that any good life 
insurance man meeds. By talking about 
monthly income insurance instead of 
life insurance I am very often asked to 
explain the difference. All any life in- 
surance man needs in order to make a 
sale is a chance to explain what he has.” 


Opening New Northwest Office 


The Lincoln National Life is now 
established in its new northwest branch 
office in the Pence building in Minne- 
apolis. The office fixtures, files and 
equipment came from Fargo, N. D., by 
motor truck. Thomas D. Hughes, vice- 
president of the company, is in charge 
of the northwest department. The 
company will move its offices to the 
Lincoln National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany building when it is finished. Mr. 
Hughes and W. W. Scott, assistant 
secretary of the company, are directors 
of the bank. Mr. Hughes states that 


the Lincoln National Life has $50,- 
000,000 of insurance in force in his 
territory. 


monthly income | 











A. Holzman Tells How 
Noncancellable Helps 
Sale of Life Business 


LFRED HOLZMAN, _. general 
agent of the Equitable Life of 
New York in Chicago, is a notably suc- 
cessful life insurance salesman. He be- 
lieves in changing his selling methods 
entirely every once in a while in order 
to get a new life insurance view. He 
says that a complete switch in the sell- 
ing program occasionally gives the life 
insurance man a new slant. “I have 
stopped talking life insurance entirely 
and am specializing on the sale of non- 
cancellable accident and health policy,” 
said Mr. Holzman in discussing his idea 
of shifting the sale attack. “The sale 
of a noncancellable disability policy 
makes the sale of a life policy very 
much easier. It is a short cut. It makes 
for quick action. Accident and health 
insurance makes a selfish appeal. It is 
different from life insurance. You can 
show a man where he is going to get 
something while he lives. He can buy 
something for himself. This is not 
the case with life insurance. The man 
who buys a life policy makes a sacrifice. 
He spends a certain amount of money 
that he never gets back himself. It 
goes to his dependents. This difference 
means that it does not require the same 
grade of salesmanship to sell an accident 
and health policy that is needed to per- 
suade a man to purchase a life policy. 
In other words, a salesman can make 
a quicker sale when talking a disability 
insurance than is the case with the man 
selling life insurance. 
os. 6 
“What has been the life insurance 
selling process up to now? It has been 
necessary to see the prospect, create 
interest, get an examination, and later 
attempt to deliver the policy. Where a 
noncancellable accident and _ health 
policy is sold, the entire process is 
reversed. The salesman has tried to get 
an examination and tried to interest 
the prospect in a so-called ‘proposition.’ 
Both have been difficult. When you 
lay down a life insurance policy in 
front of a man, you put before him 
something that he can touch and feel 
and see. It is not a ‘proposition,’ but 
it is a definite contract that he can 
read, and can own, by a few strokes 
of the pen. When you can lay down 
a completed policy on a man’s desk, he 
has only to write a check in order to 
own it. He does not have to be ex- 
amined or looked up or does not have 
to wait, or be inconvenienced in any 
way. Often a proposal or proposition 
will interest a man and then there is a 
hitch in getting the examination. The 
noncancellable policy clears away all 
this and the salesman is safely past 
what has been one of the biggest stum- 
bling blocks in his path. 
ee 
“The sale of a noncancellable policy 
carries with it an examination. When 
issuing the noncancellable policy a life 
policy can be ordered. When it comes, 
the salesman can submit it as a concrete 
proposition. He does not have to talk 
about what he thinks he can do or ex- 
pects he can do, but he has something 
definite to lay down before his man, 
ee 


“If a shoe salesman were trying to 
sell a pair of shoes to his customer, 
would he tell him that he was going to 
write to the credit manager of his house 
to see if credit could be extended; 
would he show a picture of the shoe 
that he wanted to sell to his customer, 
or would he show him the shoe itself? 
The question answers itself. 

* * 


i 
“The trouble is that life insurance 
has been a rather abstract thing so far 


as the customer is concerned.” 
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HALF-BILLION MARK 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


We have passed the 


With over $530,000,000 of 
insurance now in force 


DES MOINES 


GEO. KUHNS, President 








QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 


Wanted—Specialty Salesmen—Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the pond Intestinal Equipment, who is 


“Four Square” and willing to work; can ma 


us to continue the breaking of all Life Insurance records. 
Great omg for the men who can qualify! 


From N ay, 191 


e not less $20,000.00 per year. 


helping 


to May, 1920, Twelve months—one year—we wrote Ten 


millions Life Insurance. How? Let ustell you. We have the plans; we furnish 
the leads. If you can qualify, write or wire. 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Be An Opportunist 


A certain reaction is inevitable after 
each national election. Conditions of 
the recent past have been unsettled and 
unfavorable. A reaction means, there- 
fore, a resumption of business—tem- 
porarily, at least—on as great a scale 
as ever. 

Optimism follows in the wake of 
every greaty victory. The preponderous 
majority for the Republican party 
means that the changes desired by all 
were accomplished. Take advantage of 
this optimistic condition, capitalize it 
while you may. 

Only 40 working days left before 
Christmas. Without effort on your 
part, they will be ordinary days; with 
effort, they can be made extraordinary 
days. 

It’s up to you. 

DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager Chicago Branch 
Office Mutual Life. 


Good Advice to Friend 
From a Clergyman 


“The real reason that so many men 
come to old age without a competence 
is not that they have not been able to 
save, but that the amount they could 
put away seemed so inconsequential that 
they had no incentive to lay it away. 
If they had had some definite prograin 
to tie to, these small amounts would 
have been to them links in a chain, and 
they would have reached old age with 
the program successfully carried out. 
It is your job to give men a program 
to tie to and thus minimize the number 
of people who come to old age with in- 
sufficient funds.” 


“The cultivation of the field and not 
the width or breadth of it, is what counts 
with the agent who works in the life 
insurance vineyard.” 





REQUIRE ALL TO PAY 


ORDINANCE TO BE ENFORCED 





That Is Declaration of Attorney for 
City in Regard to Chicago Brokers’ 
License Law 





The recently enacted Chicago insur- 
ance brokers’ license ordinance, which 
provides that a fee of $25 be paid by all 
insurance brokers, will be enforced to 
the full extent of the law. This was the 
promise made by Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel Cressey in reply to numer- 
ous inquiries of insurance men. Mr. 
Cressey showed by his attitude that the 
city authorities have become irritated 
over the disregard with which insur- 
ance men have treated the ordinance. 

The ordinance was drafted several 
months ago, but little attention was 
paid to it at the time and very few 
licenses were taken out. The city made 
no effort to enforce it or to prosecute 
those who sought to avoid the payment 
of the fee. There was some discussion 
as to the validity of the ordinance, and 
many insurance men withheld payments 
because they believed that it would not 
be enforced. This spirit became so gen- 
eral that those who had taken out their 
licenses began to feel that they had 
been the “goat.” 

Mr. Cressey declared that these con- 
ditions will soon be reversed, and that 
those who have not paid their fee will 
be the goats instead of those who have. 
He said that all argument as to the 
validity of the ordinance is ended, and 
that the city authorities are now pre- 
pared to protect those who have abided 
by the law and purchased their licenses. 

The election is over and it is ex- 
pected that the city administration will 
show some action from now on. Its 
work has been impeded during the past 





ya you begin to figure up your earnings and 

recall the several reason for failures during the 
past year, you then more than any other time keenly 
realize the importance of a helpful constructive home 
office service that trains you to overcome such fail- 


ures. 


One of the vital elements which makes your day 
profitable is a harmonious working arrangement with 
home office officials and a direct co-operative spirit 


The Close of the Day’s Work 


All this and more we constantly strive to give our 
This coupled with good policy contracts 
and liberal commissions, is an incentive which should 
interest any ambitious agent who wishes to make 
the most of his salesmanship efforts. 


generously given. 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


agents. 


We would like to hear from several 
good men for important field positions 
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month because of political campaigns 
and other duties in connection with the 
election. Mr. Cressey stated that the 
ordinance was neglected for a time be- 
cause the revenue which is needed to 
make up for the loss of revenue due to 
prohibition was easily obtained from 
other sources. The money which the 
ordinance will bring into the city treas- 
ury is needed now. 

Mr. Cressey said that the suits which 
were recently brought before the license 
branch of the municipal court for vio- 
lation of the ordinance were nolle 
prossed without his knowledge. The 
action in dismissing the cases originated 
in the license department and he was 
not consulted in the matter. He said, 
however, that he intended to handle 
future cases and see that a judgment 
favorable to the ordinance was returned. 
He declared that if one judge would 
not punish the defendant he would take 
him before another one, and that if 
necessary the cases would be taken to 
the supreme court. 

According to Mr. Cressey’s interpre- 
tation of the ordinance a firm cannot 
take out a license covering its employes 
or members. The ordinance states that 
each individual engaged in the broker- 
ing of insurance business must have a 
license. 


LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 
IN ANNUAL SESSION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 
of the value of knowledge, must have 
a good training, and show initiative. 
H. B. Gunter Speaks 

H. B. Gunter of the Southern Life 
& Trust read a very valuable and in- 
teresting paper. He said too many 
life insurance men are big talkers, that 
they talked too much about new busi- 
ness written and not about the business 
that stays on the books. He said that 
a good manager must have certain 
taken-for-granted qualifications, such as 
character, education, training and ex- 
perience. Next, he must be a sales- 
man and a good mixer. He mtst be 
companionable and have a genuine in- 
terest in his fellow men. Third, he 
must be a leader with vision, ability 
to direct, and knowledge of how to 
organize. He must be able to see 
both the agents and the company’s 
viewpoints showing agents that the aim 
of both company and salesmen are 
eventually the same. 

C. W. Helser of the West Coast 
Life said that the one qualification 
which he held out for is loyalty. He 
said that it follows as the night the day 
that an agent who is loyal to himself 
cannot be disloyal to any institution. 


Carl A. Secoy’s Paper 


The value of a rating scale in the 
selection of managers and salesmen was 
discussed by Carl A. Secoy of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. The Phoenix 
Mutual has established a rating scale 
method of selecting agents. He said 
that this system did not give con- 
clusive evidence as to the qualifications 
but gave indicative information which 
was quite valuable in selecting agents. 
He said that the company began by 
assuming that there are certain qualifi- 
cations upon which an agent should 
be judged. A scale is. built from 25 
agents known personally to the rater. 
He selects the highest one of these in 
each quality and the lowest and those 
in intermediate grades and grades them 
from ten to two. In arriving at a 
grade for a man being interviewed, he 
rates them by comparison with these 
men with whom he is personally ac- 
quainted. Then the average is taken. 
Each man is rated by several raters and 
thus an average is given which has 
proven out to be much more successful 
than any judgment given by one indi- 
vidual rater. Each interviewer has his 
own rating scale. and has no knowledge 
of whom the other raters have picked 
for their comparison. 


Blanks Are Distributed 


Blanks were passed out at the close 
of the session with the request that 








WHERE WILL IT MEET? 


CONVENTION CITY IN DOUBT 





President Thorp Said to Look Favor- 
ably on Des Moines’ Candidacy 
for National Meeting 





NEW YORK, Nov. 9.—Following 
his recent visit to Des Moines, in the 
course of which he was entertained by 
a special committee of the Iowa Life 
Underwriters Association, Orville 
Thorp, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, looks with 
considerable favor upon the city as a 
place of meeting for the next annual 
convention of the national organization. 
Final decision in the matter, however, 
rests with the executive council, which 
will consider it at a future date. 

Des Moines, which enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the “Hartford of the 
West,” demonstrated its ability to take 
care of a large gathering last month 
when the National Association of In- 
surance Agents met there. An impor- 
tant railway center, with ample hotel 
accommodation, and possessed of a 
large assembly hall, it has every facility 
for the proper housing and entertain- 
ment of large numbers of visitors. 
Moreover, it is the home of a consid- 
erable number of prosperous life, as 
well as of fire and casualty insurance 
companies, and underwriters of what- 
ever persuasion are assured of a warm 
greeting by residents of the highly 
progressive community. 

While admitting all of its claims some 
of the leaders in the National Asso- 
ciation movement still incline to the 
idea of holding future gatherings of the 
organization at purely convention cen- 
ters, where no local organization exists 
and where the expense of entertaining 
the delegates and their guests, now a 
very heavy item, would not fall upon 
the local life underwriters. Throughout 
its 31 years of existence the National 
Association has met at such centrally 
located cities as Chicago, St. Louis, 


Louisville, Cincinnati, Memphis, In- 
dianapolis, Detroit, Milwaukee and 
Cleveland. 


It has been further suggested that it 
might be desirable to hold the 1921 
gathering of the national body at 
Dallas, in compliment to President 
Thorp, who is a prominent resident of 
that city. This idea, however, is not 
likely to be followed because of the 
long distance the majority of the dele- 
gates would be forced to travel. 








all those present fill them in, indicating 
the importance of various character- 
istics in the choosing of agents. From 
these a compilation will be made and 
submitted back to the members of the 
association as soon as it can be pub- 
lished. 

The report of the execttive commit- 
tee emphasized the value of scientific 
research in the picking of agents and 
of the value of publicity in educating 
agents and the public. 


“Dead Man” Arrested for Fraud 


B. J. Cochrain, a ranchman in Sterling 
county, Tex., has been arrested and 
taken to Stonewall county to answer 
charges of defrauding life insurance 
companies in connection with his sup- 
posed death in March, 1919. Recent in- 
vestigation of reports that Cochrain 
was still alive disclosed that not only 
the body but even the coffin was miss- 
ing from the grave in which he was 
supposed to have been buried. 

When Cochrain was arrested he made 
no attempt to deny his identity, his ex- 
planation being that he was doped by 
Mexicans, buried and then exhumed and 
carried into New Mexico, where he 
was imprisoned by Mexicans for a year. 
Cochrain carried a policy for $5,000 in 
the Southwestern Life of Dallas—not 
the Southland Life, as has been errone- 





ously stated—$3,000 in the Modern 








Central States 


Life Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Insurance in force - . $53,000,000.00 





JAMES A. McVOY 
Vice-President and General Manager 





“SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND" 


(©) The OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT “° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 


s]iieecae LATEST POLICIES AND AGENCY CONTRACT Bail 87 tne: 
Openings OHFO. IND., KY. MICH. and W.VA. Write Celambas 








WANTED 


A General Agent for Cincinnati 


By 
THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Columbus, Ohio 


Look up the record of this Company, then write the 
Secretary for particulars. Here's a life-time opportunity 
for the qualified man willing to work. 








The Masonic Mutual Life Association 


Of the District of Columbia 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869 
The Security of the Old Line 
The Economy of the Fraternal 


Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms 
and territory, write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and Gen. Mgr. 
New Masonic Temple Washington, D. C. 











‘The Capitol Life Insurance Company desires to obtain the 
services of good, reliable agents in all unoccupied territory. 
Please address the company for further information.” 


The Capitol Life Insurance Co. of Colorado 
Thomas F. Daly, President 


Denver, Colorado 











The Giant of the West 




















Southland Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Progressive Company of the South 


HARRY L, SEAY, President 
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It does 3 things: 


@ Gives every Agent a Square 
Deal. 


q Pays equal compensation for 
equal work. 

q Affords every Agent the 
same opportunity for ex- 
pansion and organization 
building. 

These are three things which 


most agency contracts do not do. 
Does yours? 


Ask about the Square Deal Contract 


Nat hvnaly? 
nsurance Compary, 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Woodmen and $2,000 in the Woodmen 
ot World. All these policies were 
paid. 

Cochrain has been indicted on three 
charges of swindling insurance com- 
panies and his case is set for trial March 
21, 1921. Two of his kinsmen, Wayne 
Ussery and C. O. Hoggett, also have 
been indicted in connection with the 
alleged conspiracy. Bonds were fixed 
at heavy amounts and none of the de- 
fendants has been able to furnish them. 











a week is the cost of The 
6 National Underwriter by 
annual subscription. 








A Penn Mutual Premium, less 2 Penn Mu- 
tual Dividend, purchasing a Penn Mutual 
Policy, containing Penn Mutual Values, 
makes an Insurance Proposition which in the 
sum of all its Benefits, is unsurpassed for net 
low cost and care of interest of all members. 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


On January 1, 1909, Rates Were Reduced 
and Values Increased to Full 3% Reserve. 

















Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


Managerships open in 
SOUTHERN INDIANA, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and MICHIGAN 
Write to 
Home Office, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Operates in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Texas 








with new agents. 


3401 Michigan Ave. 


Two “Closers” Wanted 


to travel in Indiana, Illinois, lowa and 
Missouri to do special work, especially 


Farmers National Life Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








3401 Michigan Avenue. 


WE WANT MEN 


Capable of organizing and managing district agencies 
in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana-—men who can 
handle men and are ‘‘closers” and workers. 
now, telling what you have done. 


Farmers National Life Insurance Co. 


Write 
Address 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











American National Insurance Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Over $120,000,000 Insurance in force. 
Splendid Territory open in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Arkansas and Oklahoma 





= 








For further information regarding our contracts 
write to 


CHAS. S. HUTCHINGS, Agency Manager Ord. Dept. 























Vermont Man’s License Revoked 


Commissioner Brown of Vermont has 
revoked the license of William J. Power, 
former manager of the United States 
Life at Burlington, Vt., and the com- 
pany has notified Mr. Power that its 
contract with him would terminate 
within 30 days of time of notification, 
because of his practice of demanding a 
cash bond of $1,000 from prospective 
sub-agents. Mr. Power advertised in 
the Vermont papers for representatives 
to work for the company on a salary 
and commission basis and stated in the 
advertisement that a $1,000 cash bond 
would be required. He was informed 
by the commissioner that the law for- 
bade a cash bond but that a corporate 
bond might be asked. Mr. Power in- 
sisted on his right to demand a cash 
bond, continued the advertisement, and, 
according to information which came 
to the company, actually took a cash 
bond from one representative. 


Continental Life Meeting 

The annual meeting of the advisory 
committee from the field force of the 
Continental Life of Wilmington, Del., 
held in Wilmington, Nov. 4-5, was at- 
tended by representatives located in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia and the home state to the num- 
ber of 75. The sessions were largely of 
the nature of experience meetings and 
educational gatherings. Chairman 
Arthur B. Cheney of the advisory com- 
mittee presided at all of the sessions 
and he was inimitable in enlivening the 
meetings and intensifying the interest 
of the auditors. 

The executives of the company antici- 
pate that the decline in market values 
in manufacturing and mercantile 
spheres and reduction in compensation 
and forces of employes, incidental to 
readjustment and return to normal con- 
ditions, will to some extent interfere 
with life insurance selling during the 
transition period. The field men, how- 
ever, are enthusiastic and positive in 
declaring that their future production 
will considerably exceed allotments and 
past records, ; 

In arranging a business-getting con- 
test, covering the remainder of 1920, the 
field staff has been divided into three 
groups: A, composed of eight represen- 
tatives; B, composed of fourteen repre- 
sentatives, and C, which includes all 
other agents of the company. The 
prizes to be won by the biggest pro- 
ducer in each group are three libraries 
of 50 books each on life insurance and 
on salesmanship contained in handsome 
bookcases. 


Thorp Is in Chicago 


President Orville Thorp of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association 
is in Chicago this week attending the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, at which he 
spoke. Mr. Thorp was the guest of the 
executive committee of the Chicago 
Life Underwriters’ Association, at 
which he outlined his plans for the 
year. President U. C. Upjohn of the 
Chicago association presided at the 
luncheon 


Niagara Life’s Officers 


Under the new stock ownership of 
the Niagara Life of Buffalo, Edward H. 
Burke is vice-president and general 
manager; J. Foster Warner, director of 
the National Bank of Commerce of 
Rochester, N. Y., is vice-president; J. M. 
Surdam, secretary and actuary. 
Thomas D. Cowell, an attorney at Buf- 
falo, is general counsel and treasurer. 
Other directors are Victor Berlin, mer- 
chant at Wilson, N. Y.; Myron S. Hall, 
president of the Buffalo Trust Com- 
pany; Dr. Burt C. Johnson, physician 
at Buffalo, who is medical director of 
the company; P. W. Madden, insurance 
agent, Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur J. 


Miller, cashier of the Niagara Life; San- 
ford H. Randall, an insurance man of 
Buffalo; L. K. Salsbury, a cotton mer- 
chant of Memphis; Eugene Tanke, a 
jeweler at Buffalo. The assets are now 





Detroit Business Slow; 
Northern Assurance Is 


Working Other Fields 


DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 9.—‘We 
are not allowing present conditions to 
interfere with our moderate but steady 
progress,” said Clarence L. Ayres, 
president of the Northern Assurance, in 

: announcing 
his com- 
pany will 
finish 1920 
with a rec- 
ord of $1,- 
000,000 of 
business 
written 
every month 

this year. 

President 
Ayres said 
that when 
the present 
slump hit 
the automo- 
bile and 
other busi- 
nesses in 
the indus- 
trial field 
here, he did 
not allow 
this to de- 
press his staff, or to affect the com- 
pany’s status. 

“When two of our men working on 
industrial leads came into the office 
complaining about poor business, I told 
them to get out somewhere else where 
conditions were better, and get some 
new business in new fields,” said Presi- 
dent Ayres. “I told them to get out 
among the farmers of the state. Well, 
they did, and in the last month, be- 
tween the two of them, they wrote 
$200,000 worth of new business.” 

President Ayres said it had always 
been the policy of his company not to 
attempt to buck a stone wall, but to 
alter one’s field as conditions warranted 
or demanded it. He said it was not 
the record of his company to write a 
great deal of life insurance in the in- 
dustrial field, but more among business 
and professional clients. However, 
when a slump hit the industrial field in 
Detroit, he did not allow his men to 
waste their time there. 

“Business conditions in the state, 
outside of Detroit, are entirely normal,” 
said President Ayres. “Live interior 
cities, like Jackson, Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, and other cities of that 
type, are going ahead just the same as 
they were before the war, undisturbed 
by the changes in the big industrial 
centers like Detroit. Our men in the 
state cities and the smaller towns re- 
port a very gratifying business of 
normal growth. We are content with 
the amount of business we are getting 
and are not contemplating any special 
campaigns for enormous increases in 
the amount of premiums written.” 

The Northern Assurance makes few 
changes in its staff, being content to 
build up an efficient and permanent 
group of workers that will remain with 
the organization, said President Ayres. 

“In a year we aim to take on about 
five or six new men, use care in their 
selection, and then spend a lot of time 
seeing they are trained right in the 
first place,” he said. “In this way we 
keep a permanent staff, loyal to their 
company, and the creation of a business 
relation that is profitable to both. 

“If there is more beef on the side 
opposing us, as the college fellows say, 
we have got to knuckle down and push 
that much harder,” said President 
Ayres, referring to readjustment con- 
ditions. 





Cc. L. AYRES 











$1,918,282, capital stock $150,000, net 
surplus $42,512. 








Calvin H. Wasson has been elected 
president of the Mutual Life Field Club 
in its Chicago agency. F. B, Caspari has 
been elected secretary-treasurer. The 
vice-presidents are A Hyatt, C. V. 
Smith, Ela Todd and H. A. Deadman. 
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LIFE AGENCY 
OFFICERS MEETING 





AGENCY EXECUTIVES 


IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE. “laried Managers or 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


CHAIRMAN—Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life. 


Conservation Central 


Theme for Discussion 


HE fourth annual meeting of the 
"Tsssociation of Life Agency Officers, 

1eld at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
gave further proof of the need of this 
organization and enhanced its popu- 
larity. This annual convention brings 
together agency heads of various com- 
panies. There has been a notable in- 
crease in sympathetic interest on the 
part of all these men who have attended 
the meetings. The association is com- 
posed of company executives from all 
over the country. Winslow Russell, 
the chairman since the association was 
established, is vice-president and 
agency head of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life. Isaac Miller Hamilton, the sec- 
retary and treasurer since the inception 
of the association, is president of the 
Federal Life of Chicago. These two 
men have been greatly responsible for 
the success of the association. There 
has been a mingling of the agency 
heads of the larger and older com- 
panies with those of the newer and 
smaller ones. This has brought about 
a more sympathetic attitude on both 
sides. The men from the east and 
those of the larger companies in the 
west have been very generous in their 
expression of opinions and their offer to 
diagnose and explain any agency 
method that they have employed. In 
fact, it has been a free will offering on 
all sides. 


HE thought uppermost in the minds 

of these men is that by helping each 
other every one is helping himself. 
There is no secret as to successful 
agency methods. No one company has 
a monopoly on wisdom, genius or ex- 
perience. One company may excel in 
one point and another in another. The 
men attending these conventions do 
not come on a junket. They come to 
learn. Many listeners in the convention 
hall take out their notebooks and jot 
down ideas. Every agency head can 
learn something of great value by at- 
tending these meetings. 


HE big theme this year at the con- 

vention was the conservation of the 
big business that has been written dur- 
ing the last two or three years. This 
is one of the large problems before the 
company executives. Companies have 
forged ahead rapidly because of this big 
volume of business. The question is 
now, how can it be held on the books. 
The peak of large business is reached. 
Companies cannot expect to maintain 
the same record in production that they 
have during 1919 and 1920. Every com- 
pany is desirous of holding every pos- 
sible dollar’s worth of business. 


HEN, coupled with this theme, nat- 
urally comes the appointment and 
education of agents. There is a tend- 


ency among some of the companies to 
adopt more scientific methods of selec- 
tion and to attempt to train their agents 
along modern educational lines. 


This -* 


SECRETARY-TREASURER—A. G. Borden, 


New York. 


Equitable Life of 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE— 


For three years, C. G. Taylor, Jr., Atlantic Life; E. D. Field, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; T. L. Hansen, Guardian Life of New York. 


For two years, A. G. Ramsay, Canada Life; Dr. E. G. Simmons, 
Pan-American; W. E. Taylor, Equitable of New York. 


one year, George E. Copeland, Northwestern Mutual; Isaac 


For 
Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; George H. 


Hunt, Imperial of Canada. 
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program can, of course, be more satis- 
factorily carried out by the larger or 
ganizations. There may be a tendency 
to overdo the so-called “screntific” 
methods. One of the speakers at the 
banquet said that agency managers 
must not forget that there are many 
men of selling genius, who are not edu- 
cated, who could not pass successfully 
the various tests, who would not re- 
spond to scientific experiment, and yet 
were great life insurance producers. 
Common sense must be used, of course, 
in hiring men. 


HE companies are studying more 

and more their lapse records, in or- 
der to ascertain the cause of business 
going off the books and see how this 
can be averted. This question is di- 
rectly related to the agency depart- 
ment, because many of the agency man- 
agers brought out the point that initial 
selection of business is vastly import- 


TARDUALLOOYAEQOOUNA EUAN DONA NEN TEEN N NTA 


ant. How the business is sold is vital. 
If it is sold right in the first place, it 
will usually stick. Therefore, the se- 
lection of proper agents and those who 
know how to sell business right, who 
are conscientious and can fit the poli- 
cies to individual needs are the ones 
that will produce business on which the 
lapse ration will be low. 


HERE is undoubtedly a far better 

feeling in the agency field today than 
there has been and much of this finer 
sentiment can be attributed to the As- 
sociation of Life Agency Officers. The 
big thought at company home offices 
is that sharp criticism, competitive lit- 
erature and the attempt to supplant the 
policy of one company for that of an- 
other have all tended to undermine the 
legal reserve system of life insurance. 
It has disturbed the minds ‘of the peo- 
ple as to life insurance. In other words, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


Federal Life of Chicago 
Agency Officers’ New Chairman 





WINSLOW RUSSELL 


Phoenix Mutual Life 
Retiring Chairman of Association 


General Agent System 
To discussion as to the advantages 


of the branch office system or sal- 

aried managers and the general 
agency system in the conservation of 
business brought out some excellent 
points. Chairman Winslow’ Russell 
stated that he belonged to an organiza- 
tion of non-competitive business enter- 
prises that met once a year and 
exchanged ideas. One of the main 
subjects brought up at this year’s meet- 
ing was whether the tendency of the 
times is toward the salaried system r 
salesmen or a pure commission sys 
The majority seemed to be in flw« 
the salaried system. 


OBERT E. WHITNEY of Chi- 

cago, agency inspector of the New 
York Life for the central department, 
representing the br ‘ch office system, 
said that the y pays a higher 
commission on tae nrst renewal than 
any other, endeavoring to hold the busi- 
ness at a critical time. The New York 
Life cashier's salary is paid by the com- 
pany. One factor in getting an increase 


in salary is to reduce the lapses. The 
cashier, therefore, endeavors to hold 
the business if at all possible. The 


company has salary reinstatement men 
in the big cities. In the smaller cities 
this work is entirely up to the cashier 
or his assistant. Mr. Whitney said that 
many general agents spend most of 
their time on new business and neglect 
renewals. Owing to the fact that the 
cashier is devoting sv much time to 
conservation in the New York Life 
system, the agent can give more time 
to briiness production. The company 
of course calls on its agents at any 
time for renewal work. Mr. Whitney 
said that the New York Life has for- 
mulated a very effective form letter for 
use in reinstatement work. He said 
that while it gives much time to 
chronic lapses he doubts whether it is 
worth the -# to pursue these cases 
fer an ey, nm ‘od. 


R. WHI. <ZY said that the larger 
premium policies showed a less 
lapse ratio than the smaller premium 
policies. Locality has much to do with 


lapse ratios. In New England some 
companies show a lapse ratio of 50 
per cent less than in the west. The 


south generally has a higher lapse ratio 


than the northern states. Mr. Whit- 
ney said that the ‘ west lapse ratio 
for the * ew York Lite is in Illinois. 


He asserted that the business must 
be sold properly in the first place. 
Rebating, overloading, high pressure 
work, and taking of long time notes 
mean ‘iigher lapse’ ratio. Straightfor- 
ward, i:ardworking agents give the best 
results, in Mr. Whitney's opinion, 


UPERINTENDENT OF AGENTS 

GLOVER S. HASTINGS of the 
New England Mutual told of some of 
the results in his company. It has a 
very low lapse ratio. The New Eng- 
land Mutual operates in 35 states and 
has 44 general agents. About 80 per- 
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cent of its business is in the cities and 
about 80 percent of the business in 
force represents policies averaging less 
than 5% years old. Its average lapse 
ratio during the last 10 years has been 
1% percent. Taking the total termina- 
tions of all kinds the ratio is 4.43 
percent of the total exposure for 5 
years. Last year it was 3.52 percent. 
The average annual total termination 
ratio over a 12-year period is 5.12 
percent. 

Mr. Hastings said that the company 
has two offices on the salaried plan. He 
compared two offices in one of the big 
cities, one a salaried manager and the 
other a commission general agent, 
showing that the general agency office 
had the most satisfactory record when 
it came to renewals. Mr. Hastings said 
that the company had tried out these 
plans to its own satisfaction and it was 
convinced that the general agency sys- 
tem is the most satisfactory. 

The salaried man, he said, is a hired 
man. The system tends to destroy 
initiative and individual action. Re- 
sponsibility is withheld. The salaried 
manager uses most of his income for 
living expenses. He expects promotion 
and discounts the anticipated salary in- 
crease, thus spending his present income 
lavishly. 


E CITED a case where a general 

agent sent a cablegram to a 
policyholder abroad, urging him to pay 
a premium about to lapse. The cost 
of the cablegram was more than the 
renewal commission, but it was a real 
service, made possible by the general 
agency system. The salaried manager 
would not have-had authority to send 
the cablegram. He said that the gen- 
eral agent is moved by a keen and vital 
self interest. He is a real business man, 
possessing initiative and push; Place 
responsibility on a man, said Mr. Hast- 
ings, and you awaken a sharp response. 
You get self reliance which means 
strength. The salaried man-is"depend- 
ent and this engenders weakness. He 
believes that in the race for supremacy 
the general agents will survive. 


E SAID that in working out a low 

lapse ratio it is necessary to know 
what the agents are resolving to do and 
how they intend to do it. They must 
be in full sympathy with the ideals and 
requirements of the company. They 
must be made to see the value of con- 
servation. 

In the second place Mr. Hastings 
said that companies must show the 
agents the value of mutual understand- 
ing and cooperative efforts. The New 
England Mutual forms an_ intimate, 
confidential relationship with its people 
on all vital matters that affect the home 
office and field. They are told every 
week many things of value to them 
which many companies do not feel it 
is necessary to give out. The company 
keeps its men posted on all important 
activities. These letters are sent to the 
general and district agents and the 
information is transmitted to the men. 


hed THE third place, Mr. Hastings 
said that his company eliminates 
red tape methods, It establishes a free 
masonry between the agents and the 
home office. He said that the business 
of every man writing over $25,000 is 
carefully analyzed by him. 

At the close of Mr. Hastings address 
those who believed that the tendency 
is toward the branch office system were 
asked to raise their hands and 11 re- 
sponded. Those who believed that the 
general agency system is the most sat- 
isfactory numbered 27. The majority 
did not vote. 


RESIDENT H. M. WOOLLEN of 

the American Central Life gave 
the methods employed by his company 
in holding business. He said that the 
smaller companies are largely country 
companies getting most of their busi- 
ness in the agricultural districts and 
smaller points. It is widely scattered. 


He said that many of the smaller com- 
panies are doing pioneer work for the 
older and larger companies. 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Orville Thorp's Address 


Arouses Much Enthusiasm 


state manager of the Kansas City 

Life and president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
aroused great enthusiasm in his pow- 
erful talk outlining the program of his 
organization for the year. He made an 
appeal to the companies to have their 
men join the local underwriters’ asso- 
ciations, become active in its work and 
thus contribute toward meeting Amer- 
ica’s life insurance needs. He said that 
life insurance is confronted with the 
biggest problem since the Civil War. 
Inflation has run riot until values and 
prices are pyramided to the skies. Life 
insurance has been in such public de- 
mand that it has not been properly 
sold. It is now passing from a buyers’ 
market to a sellers’ market. Agents 
will have to be retrained and rein- 
structed to meet the new conditions and 
to conserve the business. 


O state ma THORP of Dallas Tex., 


HE National Association, he said, 

has adopted a definite and con- 
structive program for local associa- 
tions to follow that will help tteach 
fundamental facts. It will assist the 
agents to meet the demands of the 
times. Agents will become better sales- 
men, greater public benefactors and 
bigger men by attending the associa- 
tion meetings. Sales congresses will 
be held by the various associations. The 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at Carnegie Institute is getting out 
standard one-day programs: for these 
sales congresses. These programs are 
elastic so that they can be made to 
meet the demands of any section. All 
welcome addresses and talks by digni- 
taries will be eliminated. No time will 
be lost. Every minute will be taken 
up with ideas that will stimulate the 
men to go back home and put over a 
big selling program. Mr. Thorp said 
that the local associations have not 
been constructive, they have not given 
their members stuff to hold them. 





He said that the conservation work 
of his company begins when the agents 
are appointed. No one but him_ is 
authorized ‘to appoint an agent. The 
agency managers in the different fields 
hunt up agency prospects and get them 
interested hut he has the final approval. 
Many of these applications are turned 
down. The company gets the agency 
licenses for all its men. They have a 
direct contract with the company. Mr. 
Woollen said that his company desired 
a substantial agency staff. 


HEN an application reaches the 
home office, a letter is written to 
the applicant acknowledging what has 
been done up to date, and if any money 
has been received, it is so stated. When 
the policy is delivered, a letter is sent 
to the policyholder signed by the presi- 
dent, giving a few facts about it, wel- 
coming him to membership in the 
company, urging him to read the con- 
tract and asking if there are any ques- 
tions in his mind about it that he 
desires answered. 
Before the premium notice is sent out 
a letter is mailed calling attention to 
the forthcoming premium so that the 
assured can be prepared to meet it. 
Just before the policy passes into the 
grace period, a letter is sent urging 
payment. During the grace period 
another letter is sent, and if the policy 
lapses the home office still keeps in 
touch with the policyholder. One year 
from date of lapse a final letter is sent 
urging the old policyholder to have his 
contract restored. During this time the 
agent is notified of all that has been 
done so that he can keep in touch with 
what is going on. The agent is used 
where possible for personal work with 
the policyholder. 


Mr. Thorp explained his 16 points in 
the way of standard programs for the 
year, showing how each local associa- 
tions is thus able to work up most 
interesting meetings. 

Mr. Thorp believes in the importance 
of writing the business in the right way 
at the very start. It should be re- 
newed as it is written. Salesmen 
should be trained at the beginning. If 
a man is taking up life insurance work, 
he should put something into it. 

He said that the National associatioa 
is not to be converted into a legisla- 
tive body. That work will be left to 
the companies. The agents will help 
when they can, but the association will 
keep hands off legislation. 


R, THORP emphasized the policy 

of the association to save business 
in force. He deprecates the disturbance 
of any policy. An agent cannot under- 
mine a policy without iniuring the pol- 
icyholder. Don’t tear down what some 
other agent has built up, he said. There 
are some agents who initiate but lit- 
tle business. They spend most of their 
time in twisting. Mr. Thorp said 
there are $207,000,000,000 life values un- 
insured. Here is plenty of work for 
any life man. There is ao need of up- 
setting another policy when there are 
such large values still unprotected. 
“Initiate business or get out of life in- 
surance,” thundered Mr. Thorp. 

Mr. Thorp said that the National as- 
sociation is also advocating the conser- 
vation of agency forces. There is too 
much demoralization caused by taking 
each other’s agents. There should be 
less competition in this direction. 

Mr. Thorp said it is a crime to have 
from 20 to 25 percent of the new busi- 
ness put on the books lapse each year. 
Agents do not realize that life values 
constitute the real wealth of the coun- 
try. These life values must be covered 
more fully 


ECORDS are carefully and sys- 

tematically kept of all these cases 
and they are analyzed and brought up 
to date so that the status of any policy- 
holder can be ascertained at a moment’s 
notice. Mr. Woollen said that future 
contests with his company are to be 
based to a large extent on renewal 
records rather than on production. He 
says that these letters are spreading 
good will and creating a favorable at- 
mosphere. A friendly attitude is fos- 
tered among policyholders and even 
ex-policyholders. 

Mr. Woollen said that the smaller 
companies with a widely scattered busi- 
ness in country districts must have 
standard methods of direct approach to 
policyholders. It is impossible to see 
all personally, for they are too wide 
apart. Much work has to be done by 
the home office. 

Mr. Woollen said that in the letter 
sent out on the second premium after 
a policy has lapsed 20 percent will re- 
spond, giving reasons why they did not 
pay the premium. Of these 60 percent 
say that they had not the money to pay 
the premium. About 10 percent refuse 
to entertain any suggestions to finance 
the premium if it calls for payment 
within the forthcoming policy year. 
Twenty-eight percent acknowledged 
that they were careless and forgot to 
pay the premium. Two percent ex- 
pressed some form of dissatisfaction. 


C. FERGUSON of the Great West 

e Life of Winnipeg told of the sys- 
tem in vogue with that company. It 
has branch managers covering a large 
territory. They are really superintend- 
ents of agents. The company has no 
general superintendent but relies on its 
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branch managers to do the agency 
work. Western Canada is thinly popu- 
lated and in this section the agents are 
largely on the brokerage basis with no 
renewals. In eastern Canada the re- 
newal system is used. The company 
has a well organized reinstatement de- 
partment and has traveling reinstate- 
ment men. Mr. Ferguson said that the 
lapse ratio is considerably lower where 
agents have renewals. The chief work 
of the reinstatement men is in western 
Canada. He said that much is accom- 
plished by these personal interviews in 
holding business on the books. Notes 
are taken freely both for first and re- 
newal premiums. No bad effect is seen 
by this method. Liberality in this 
respect is necessary because of the crop 
conditions in Canada. The company 
endeavors to get as many premiums as 
possible fall due in the autumn when 
money is more plentiful with the 
farmers. 


CONSERVATION IS CENTRAL 
THEME FOR DICUSSSION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


the slogan of today is “Life insurance 
first, company second.” 


Mock credit for the success that 
Vi the Life Agency Officers’ Asso- 
ciation has achieved is due to Chairman 
W inslow Russell, the able and resource- 
ful vice-president and superintendent of 
agents of the Phoenix Mutual Life and 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, the secretary 
and treasurer of the organization, who 
is the distinguished and hard-working 
president of the Federal Life. It was 
Mr, Russell who suggested the organi- 
zation of this body. Mr. Hamilton and 
he have served it as officers since the 
beginning. To them great praise is due. 
They are retiring this year with the 
knowledge in their hearts that their 
work is appreciated and they are held 
in high personal esteem and that their 
fellows recognize the great contribu- 
tion that they have made to the busi- 
ness, 


F. B. Mead’s Address 


In his address on the cost of lapsa- 
tion, Franklin B. Mead, secretary and 
actuary of the Lincoln National Life, 
gave some statistics from various com- 
panies showing the effect of the lapse 
ratio of the amount of business in force. 
The absolute difference between the 
lapse rates of the companies used as 
examples, was not great, yet the figures 
prove that company “F” with the poor- 
est record was losing two years out of 
ten in the production of business on 
account of its lapse rate as compared 
with company “A” with the most favor- 
able lapse ratio. A fact of interest was 
brought out in that the three companies 
with the most favorable lapse ratio are 
all general agency companies. 


At the close of the address of 
Orville Thorp, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, Winslow Russell suggested that 
a telegram be sent to President J. B. 
Reynolds of the Kansas City Life, de- 
manding that his Texas manager be 
given a middle name, “Pep.” 


Solomon said that vanity was the sum 
total of existence. With some people 
that may be true. 
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O's of the biggest problems today 


in the agency department is the 

wastage in selected material for 
agents. Thousands of agents annually 
are appointed who produce new busi- 
ness spasmodically and later fall by the 
wayside, or worse, who never get 
started at all. Company officials han- 
dling agency work not only should take 
to themselves severe censure for this 
deplorable wastage, but should feel 
that one of their greatest duties is to 
rectify this condition. The home of- 
fice should assist and supervise the 
branch office or general agency in the 
selection of the local agent to the high- 
est degree possible. 


HE time may come when the life 

salesman in the field can be re 
cruited from graduates of life insurance 
salesmanship schools. The time may 
come, and for a few companies has al- 
ready arrived, when prospective sales- 
men must spend a period of prepara- 
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tion in attendance at the home office, 
the preparation including a salesman- 
ship course and practical information 
concerning life insurance in general and 


his company in particular. This, of 
course, would constitute the highest 
degree of a centralized plan on the 


relation between the home office and 
the branch manager in the selection of 
the new agents. If a condition can be 
brought about where either or both of 
of the above systems are a part of the 
machinery of the agency departments 
of practically all of the companies, then 
this centralized method would be ideal. 


Until that time arrives and, in the 
opinion of some, even after it should 
arrive, the home office supervision of 


the selection of the prospective sales- 
man must be functioned through the 
efforts of the general agent or the 
branch manager. 


HOULD the home office review the 
J files and references of all prospec- 
tive salesmen, and should the salesmen 
be required to submit agency applica- 
tions for the use of the home office? 
I think not. This system, I believe, 
is cumbersome, somewhat theoretical, 
and not conducive to the most ex- 
peditious method of selecting the local 
salesmen. However, if all branch of- 
feces are to work in unison with the 
home office toward the reduction of 
this wastage in agency material, a 
general plan of centralized effort must 
be evolved, with the agency officer at 
the home office the guiding and direct- 
ing head. The first and most im- 
portant function on the part of the 
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From the Home Office 


BY E. S. ALBRITTON 


agency official is to furnish harmonious 
cooperation with, and education to, the 
general agent. The successful agency 


executive should experience no diffi- 
culty in securing harmony with his 
general agent, and are you not, as life 


agency officers, fully equipped to fur- 
nish the best education to your gen- 
eral agents in the art of securing and 
developing local agents? You should 
be. You have the opportunity of as- 
sembling the strong points and the 
mistakes of all of your agencies and to 
create from the conglomerate a_ suc- 
cessful plan. 


SUCCESSFUL plan must, of ne- 

cessity, be built around a practical 
education with a direct supervision on 
the part of the home office to the 
general agent or branch manager. I 
have said that it would be an ideal 
situation where salesmen could be re- 
cruited after a period of close contact 
with the home office, and after a period 
of instruction either in somé insurance 
salesmanship school or at the home 
office, It would seem to me that even 
a more ideal plan would be the creation 
by methods of direction and education 
of an ideal agency executive on the part 


| n mT un 


filled with en- 
with perhaps 


fresh from his university, 
thusiasm and ambition, 
the gir! waiting at the end of the rain- 
bow—here is good material. He has 
not yet learned how to loaf or to be- 
come discouraged. 

I think the fourth 
important of all. 


rule is the most 

Failures have no 
place among workers of “the best paid 
hardest work in the world.” Selling 
life insurance is a noble profession—a 
dificult one. The successful salesman 
in our line must have been a success 
in other lines. He must be able to 
cope with hard knocks, bitter discour- 
agements, and still maintain a smiling, 
confident front. An agency official re- 
cently said—‘Successful men, as a rule, 
do not enter the life insurance busi- 
"_-He is dead wrong. He stated 
“They are possibilities, noth- 
’—Speaking of unsuccessful 
correct. 


ness. 
further— 
ing more.’ 
men he is absolutely 


AM not prepared to admit that all 
| legitimate part time men should be 
driven from the business, nor even to 
classify them as a necessary evil. The 
high grade part time man in sparsely 
settled communities who writes a legiti- 
mate substantial volume for one com- 


E. S. Albritton is second vice-president of the Minnesota Mutual 


Life. 


company has attracted wide attention. 
He is a practical man who is growing in busi- 
ness and mental stature every year. 


methcds in field practice. 





agent in 
secure 


of every general 
ploy. In other words, 
monious cooperation of your branch 
managers to a degree that they will 
view the selection and the development 
of the sub-agent from as high a stand- 
ard and with as great efficiency as the 
life agency officer would do at the 
home office. Therefore, with the means 
at hand and conditions as they exist, 
a successful centralized plan must be 
built on the foundations of direction 
and education. 


your ¢em- 
the har- 


HE fundamental education you 
should instill into your general 
agent is the proper material from 
which to select his local agents. There 
are five salient rules he should follow: 
(1) Do not select agents from the 
ranks of other companies. 
(2) Choose salesmen of other lines. 
(3) Where possible, select young 


men, preferably college graduates. 
(4) Select only successful men. 
(5) Do not contract with a man 


who will not put in his entire time. 


AM not attempting, at this time, to 

even touch on the ethics of twisting 
agents. The local agent who transfers 
his affections from one company to an- 
other, either has a fancied grievance or 
else is not grieved for at all by the 
organization he leaves. Permit your 
general agent to recruit his agency 
force from other companies and he will 
soon go broke. Allow this practice on 
the part of your branch manager and 
you early will suffer nervous break- 
down from O. K.-ing excessive vouch- 
ers. 

Life insurance demands the highest 
quality of salesmanship there is. I do 
not say that a plumber, a policeman, 
or a carpenter cannot succeed in our 
business, but a man from these ranks 
is not nearly so apt to make a real 
success as the successful typewriter, 
drug or bond salesman. 

EEKING preferably 


young men, 


college graduates, is so much a 
fundamental principle it needs little 
comment. The unspoiled young man, 


mr 


He is one of the younger agency executives whose work with his 


Mr. Albritton exemplifies clean 
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has his place in the sun. 
However, substantial general agency 
organizations are not built, and never 
will be built, with or around part time 
agents. 

If a successful centralized plan of se- 
lection is to be operated harmoniously, 
the home office must keep the branch 
managers fully informed as to its 
wishes, must actually direct through 
suggestion, must impart all experiences 
to and through the various general 
agents—still further, must create a 
genuine desire on the part of all gen 
eral agents to help their co-workers, 
to help their company. And this beef- 
iron diet must be given so that it tastes 


pany only, 


like waffles and maple syrup. Now 
how can you, as agency officers, im- 
part this information to your general 
agents, and how can you have at hand 


the qualifications of all of the prospec- 
tive local agents? With our company 
we have some pretty definite practices 
to attain the required results. Our 
chief agency officer visits every agency 
at least once a year. General agents 
serving their first year with the com 
pany require, and receive, two visits. 
You cannot beat direct, personal con- 
versation between the home office and 
the general agent. It is carefully ex- 
plained to each manager that the in- 
formation and instruction imparted is 
the result of the combined achieve- 
ments and mistakes of all of our gen- 
eral agents. 

The manager realizes fully that he is 
not requested to accept the judgment 
of one individual. We foster the 
“family idea.” Our general agents are 
anxious to exchange plans and prac- 
tices. So strong has this idea grown 
that the company’s managers have or- 
ganized a General Agents’ Association 
which meets yearly in St. Paul at their 
own expense. 


HE acquiring of information concern- 

ing prospective agents was a little 
more difficult. However, here is our 
plan: Every new solicitor should be- 
lieve, and feel in his heart, that his gen- 
eral agent is the best general agent that 
ever was, and his company, the greatest 
in the world. Of course the home office 


agency official can say nice things con- 
cerning the general agent muca more 
graciously than he can say them about 
himself. In addition, our company be- 
lieves in welcoming personally every re- 
cruit, no matter how humble There- 
fore, we require the manager to write us 
a personal letter with every contract 
submitted, in order that we can intelli- 
gently send the new arrival a letter of 
welcome. These welcome letters are al- 
ways personally dictated and signed 
Lastly, we require all agents’ contracts 
to be approved at the home office. These 


contracts are issued in triplicate and 
one signed copy filed at the home office 
No agent is permitted to solicit busi 


ness until he has received his approved 
contract. Still further, our home office 
issues requisitions and secures the 
agents’ licenses. This may delay mat- 
ters from three to six days, but forces 
the new local agent to take a little added 
time to familiarize himself with the 
company’s policies and practices and to 
prepare mentally that first and impor 
tant prospect list; but most important of 
all, it successfully completes the cen- 
tralization plan for securing the local 
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agent He is now a part of the whole 


organization, 
Office 


Hew will the Home 
General Agent or Agency 
in the development of the 
after he is secured? There are 
ways 

In the development of the new agent, 
the centralization system is on familiar 
ground; it has an opportunity to function 
normally. The personal contact between 
the home office and the field is its great- 
est functioning power To the sales- 
manager in any line driving his sales 
force to greater efforts, what are the 
two greatest words in the English lan- 
guage? What two qualities are these, 
the lack of which is deadly to any or- 
ganization? LOYALTY and ENTHUSI- 
ASM Without the “personal touch” be- 
tween the home office and fleld, these 
essentials do not exist. 


serve the 

Manager 
agent 
many 


local 


ERE is a card we use in our office 

It is a daily record card for two 
years’ time It shows how much busi- 
ness an agent submits every day in the 
year. Daily the issues of each agent are 
listed Each month his rejections are 
listed and each month all undelivered 
policies returned for cancellation are 
placed in their proper column On 
July 23 we can tell just how much busi- 
ness John Jones of Jonesville, Minn., has 
submitted for the first 23 days of July, 
how much of it is issued and how much 
of his previous business was rejected 
or undelivered, The last column on the 
right always shows the total of his net 
issued business since Jan. 1. These cards 
tell their story every night—a true story 
of facts and figures, Every agent under 
contract with the company has one. 
There is also an agency card for every 
general agent, summarizgine the daily 
and aggregate total results of his 
agency. Now the agency official cannot 
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personally examine these cards daily, 
but a competent agency secretary does 
and consumes only about one hour per 
day. The daily story is then passed on 
to the agency head. Some cards show 


especially meritorious results. Those 
cards are pulled from the files,—they 
demand letters of commendation, Others 


letters of encouragement or 
good-natured scoldings. The point is 
our home office knows definitely the 
daily, weekly and monthly records of 
every agent, and our field force is fully 
aware of this condition. 


call for 


ERE is another suggestion augment- 

ing the personal contact idea, Pur- 
chase 25 or 50 good books on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. After the company 
has paid the bill, write your own name 
on the inside cover. Lend these books 
for ten days at a time to members of 
your agency force. Keep the books 
working, a regular circulating library. 
Any competent clerk can attend to the 
details of this plan. You get credit for 
personally lending one of your own 
books to an agent in the field and this 
idea alone insures a careful perusal of 
the volume’s contents. 


ALESMANSHIP courses are essential. 

All companies seem to be inaugurat- 
ing some system of instruction to their 
field force, and particularly the new 
agents. The company failing to make a 
start in this direction will be left at the 
post. I believe these salesmanship 
courses, whether actual or correspond- 
ence courses, should be conducted from 
the home office. They are then uniform 
and the Home Office Agency official 
knows to a certainty the effort that is 
being expended upon them by local sales- 
men in the field. 


AM sorry to see the apparent declining 

use of the honor roll system on the 
part of some companies, Let the honor 
roll pass and you have lost one of the 
greatest stimulants to the centralized 
system of obtaining increased efficiency 
on the part of the field force. Manifestly 
a general agent in Illinois cannot create 
a rivalry between one of his agents and 
an agent from Missouri. This can be 
done, however, by the home office. We 
list, on our monthly honor, poll, every 
agent who produces $25,000 per month, 
and he is advised personally by the 
president of his position and volume of 
business recorded. It is a common oc- 
currence for us to receive ten or a dozen 
telegrams during the last few days of 
each month, which read about as follows: 
“My records show need Seven Thousand 
more for Honor Roll. Is this correct? 
Wire answer.” 


HERE is one important service, how- 

ever, which we must not overlook. 
In the report of the committee on sci- 
entific salesmanship to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Pittsburgh in 1919, Edward A. Woods, 
chairman, makes the following state- 
ment: “It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that less than 20 percent of the 
agents of a company produce about 80 
percent of the total business and conse- 
quently the other 80 percent of the 
agents are extremely costly.” We, with 
many other companies, have made a 
start to eliminate the unsuccessful 
agents, recognizing that among their 
number there were undoubtedly many 
men who, if properly stimulated, would 
develop and become _ successful. We 
have found a means of saving them. 
The home office and the general agent 
must jointly create in the new salesman 
an enthusiastic vision for success. 


OW what constitutes success in our 

business? Our general agents are 
schooled to believe that a salesman de- 
voting his entire time to the work who 
does not produce $100,000 of new busi- 
ness per year, should be eliminated from 
the organization. One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per year is the mini- 
mum of success. Local agents who, 
after a year or so of service, have not 
attained this average, are listed at the 
home office and made subjects for con- 
ference between their general agents 
and the home office. The records of 
these men and their methods are care- 
fully studied and at the first opportunity 
their cases are taken up between the 
agency official and the general agent. 
This is not done with a view of termi- 
nating their contracts and seldom results 
in this manner. The idea in mind is to 
lift this salesman out of the rut into 
the broad track of greater achievement, 
to re-create his enthusiasm. 


BELIEVE strongly in the centraliza- 
tion method of the conservation of 
agency material as opposed to the de- 
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The Value of Institutional 


Life Insurance Advertising 
BY MINOR MORTON 


T IS the generally accepted opinion 
] that the life agents can do more 

in the way of educating the public 
with respect to the acquisition, con- 
servation and taxation of life insurance 
than can be accomplished through any 
other medium. 

Archibald A.. Welch, vice-president 
of the Phoenix Mutual, in his paper 
before the American Life Convention, 
calls our attention to some most in- 
teresting figures secured as a result 
of some experiments made by him in 
comparing the lapse and _ surrender 
rate of his “average company” with 
the corresponding rates of specific 
companies. The wastage indicated is 
tragic. In any other line of business, 
good customers, when once on the 
books, are cultivated assiduously; no 
pains are spared to keep them fully 
posted as to new methods or up-to- 
date product. Personal representa- 
tives of the firm keep in close and 
constant touch. The one big blot upon 
the otherwise splendid record of the 
life business is the fact that a way has 
not yet been found to prevent, or to 
materially reduce, this waste. 


i 

LEADING company finds that 

50 percent of its first year lapses 

are because of poor financial risks, men 


spur to get business and will be valued 
accordingly. 

2. THE PUBLIC will demand in- 
telligent service. 

When the people begin to manifest a 
curiosity about, and an interest in, the 
various ways in which life insurance 
may be used to help them do the things 
they would like to do, the agent will 
be the medium through which this in- 
formation will be secured. He must 
be prepared, and willing, to serve the 
people intelligently and conscientiously. 
It would seem to follow, naturally, 
then, that companies should take meas- 
ures to stimulate and vitalize this 
public demand. The position that ef- 
forts in this direction should be insti- 
tutional, rather than individual. 


HE banks, all over the country, are 

spending money advertising life in- 
surance institutionally; and, inciden- 
tally, their influence in the conserva- 
tion of business is far from negligible. 
Advice from these institutions encour- 
aging the people to make regular 
weekly or monthly deposits of small 
sums so as to have on hand funds with 
which life insurance premiums may be 
paid when they fall due, is certainly 
helpful propaganda, and is cumulative 
evidence of the trend of thought to- 





Minor Morton, vice-president and agency manager of the Volunteer 
State Life of Chattanooga, is a man who is attracting attention today in 
the agency field because of his progressive methods and earnest attention 


to the problems of the business. 


Mr. Morton has for the last few years 


been greatly interested in institutional advertising for life insurance. 
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rated poor pay, most of whom did not 
pay the agent in full for the first 
premium. Quarterly payments also are 
conducive to a high lapse ratio. Mr. 
Welch takes the position that the com- 
pany must clearly show the field force 
that the home office measurement of 
success is not gauged solely by the 
amount of. new business written, but 
that its character and persistence must 
be of equal importance; and he further 
holds that until company executives 
adopt this view the wastage will go on 
as it has in the past. 

When life solicitors come to realize 
that the work in which they are en- 
gaged is actually one of the most im- 
portant fields of activity open to the 
intelligent men and women of this 
country; when they understand that 
they are, in fact, doing more for the 
economic welfare of their respective 
communities than any other class of 
citizens; when they awaken to the fact 
that they are really entitled to the 
respect and good will of their fellow- 
men, then, and not until then, will life 
insurance have come into its own. 

Wonderful progress in this direction 
has been made in recent years, and 
signs are not wanting that many of us 
will live to see the one-time ridiculed 
and despised life insurance agents rec- 
ognized as valued economic assets, 
along with bankers and other experts 
in matters of finance and of thrift. 


HE agent may be made to under- 
stand his opportunities for service 
in two ways: 

1. THE HOME OFFICE will point 
them out to him with regularity and 
earnestness. This will have its effect, 
but will be regarded as a camouflaged 
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wards the institutional way of doing 
things. 


As A workable plan for educating 


the public, the following is of- 
fered 
Substantial, but plain, wooden pic- 
ture frames, 10 by 12 inches, with 


glass, nailed up in conspicuous places 
on the walls of post offices throughout 
the country, and more ornate frames 
hung in the banks—a slot, the width 
of the frame, across the top, through 
which, once a month, carefully pre- 
pared cards, to fit the frames, will be 
inserted, these cards to be prepared 
by a committee composed of the 
brightest minds in the business. 

Thus, “The manifold uses of life in- 
surance” will be kept before the peo- 
ple all over the United States for 30 
days. Thus, “The reasons why policies 
should not be allowed to lapse” will be 
featured, and before the public for an- 
other period of 30 days. 

Thus, “The meaning of the term 
‘Capital,’ ‘Surplus’ and ‘Reserves,’ as 
applied to the ‘statements’ of life com- 
panies and the relations of these funds 
to policyholders and the consequent 
vital interest of policyholders in all 
measures having to do with the taxa- 
tion of these funds” will be presented 
for general information for another 
30 days. Etec. 


HE World Almanac of 1919 tells 

us that in 1918 there were 37,118 
banks of all kinds in the United States. 
There are 56,400 post offices. Thus, a 
total of 93,518 frames and 1,122,216 
cards will be required. The frames can 
be had at thirty cents apiece, or a 
total cost of $28,055.40. The cards, 








centralization plan. I strongly advocate 
that the home office should not only 
serve the branch office in the selection 
and development of the local agent, but 
should supervise and direct this work to 
a degree of a rather complete control of 
the company’s agents. However, this 


result should not be accomplished by 
the home office, but rather by the general 
agent through the home office under the 
guidance and direct supervision of the 
agency official. The wastage in material 
for local salesmen demands the most 
careful consideration as to conservation. 
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printed and ready for use, can be gotten 
for $15.00 per 1,000, or a total cost of 
$16,731.74 (card board); or for $4.00 
per 1,000, total cost $4,488.49 (stiff 
ledger paper). The total cost of the 
frames and cardboard cards will be 
approximately $44,787.14; with the stiff 
ledger paper cards the cost will be 
$32,543.89. 


OR many years the advisability of 

entering upon a campaign of public- 
ity through the newspapers anc maga- 
zines has been urged, and as often re- 
jected. A little more than a year ago 
I secured from the Wm. H. Rankin 
Co., of Chicago, considerable data upon 
the cost of an advertising campaign in 


the general weeklies, the national 
monthlies, the national farm papers, 
sectional farm papers, and the daily 


The total estimated cost 
amounted to $355,877.28. A campaign 
covering the national dailies, a few 
farm papers and the Saturday Evening 
Post would cost about $200,000. 

It is universally admitted that an 
institutional advertising campaign will 
result in an increased demand for life 
insurance. And it would seem to be 
equally obvious that policies once se- 


newspapers. 
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cured, because of this intelligent desire 
for the protection and other benefits 
furnished by life insurance, will be 
valued more highly and sacrificed more 
reluctantly. 


N ADVERTISING campaign will 

arouse the public interest. Life 
agents will be called upon for more 
complete and detailed information; 
policyholders will want to talk about 
their policies with the agents who 
“wrote them,” with the result that old 
business will be conserved and new 
business secured. 

The impression prevails among life 
men that there will be an abnormal 
lapse rate during the next year or two. 
Unprecedented prosperity gave the 
public roseate views of the future, and 
the task of the companies is to prevent 
a reaction—to check any tendency to 
drop back to the other extreme. 


A. G. Borden of the Equitable of 
New York announced in his address 
that the Equitable has done away with 
agency conventions as such. The com- 
pany will rely during 1921 upon meet- 
ings in general agencies to foster the 
club spirit which had been so successful 
in inspiring men to produce more busi- 
ness. He said that the general agents 
seem to be for the most part agreeable 
to the new plan. 





The report of the secretary-treasuret 
shows that 22 additional companies 
have joined the association of life 
agency officers during the past year, 
making a total membership at this 
time of 118 companies. 
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Rating Scale for Picking Agents 


selection are determined wholly 

through experience and results ob- 
tained. To date neither the experience 
nor results obtained in the use of rat- 
ing scales are sufficient in themselves 
to determine definitely the possible 
future value of this method as one 
factor in the selection of managers and 
salesmen. 

The rating scale has been adopted by 
a number of large institutions and used 
for varying purposes. Because of the 
variance of the desired objectives in the 
widely divergent types of business 
organizations, rating scales in a variety 
of forms are being used. 

We believe it best for our purposes 
to use only the results obtained by those 
in our particular business, and for the 
purposes of this discussion have limited 
the results to those obtained by our 
own company. 


V selection of methods or systems of 


N the scale as used by our company 
we are rating each applicant on 
seven items; appearance and manner, 
convincingness, industry, character, 
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personal history, reports, and “all things 
considered.” 

It is to be understood that in the use 
of the rating scale acquaintance com- 
parison is the vital factor, not so much 
the independent judgment of the inter- 
viewer as to how high in percentage a 
man should rate in appearance and 
manner, as to the position that he 
would occupy in the scale as com- 
pared with a salesman with whom the 
interviewer is personally acquainted. 

In order to accomplish this a master 
scale must be first arranged by each 
interviewer, and this done independent 
of every other interviewer. In order to 
do this it is necessary to have before 
you the names of at least 25 of your 
salesmen. 


NCLUDED in this list should be the 

salesmen that rank the highest and 
the low est. In order to build the master 
scale it is necessary first to select from 
this group of salesmen the one that 
to your mind ranks highest in appear- 
ance and manner, also the one that 
ranks lowest, the one that is inter- 
mediate; and then select one between 
the intermediate and the highest and 
one between the intermediate and the 
lowest, placing these names in the place 
provided for them on the master scale. 
_ This same process is used in select- 
ing names in the same manner, but in 
this instance giving consideration to 
their standing in convincingness; the 
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same also in industry, character, 


sonal history, etc. 


per- 


FTER the master scale has been 
completed the method then used 
by the interviewer is to conduct his 
interview with the prospective salesman 
in such a manner that the factors (that 
is, appearance and manner, convincing- 
ness, etc.) to be marked on the rating 
sheet, are emphasized, and information 
necessary for comparison under these 
different heads drawn from the pros- 
pect during the course of the interview. 
At the close of the interview the in- 
terviewer is then, by comparison, to 
grade the prospective salesman on ap- 
pearance and manner with the five meh 
shown under that heading on the master 
scale, and so on for the other six 
factors. 

For example, if he should compare 
more nearly with the appearance and 
manner of the salesman that you have 
selected as your highest in these traits 
on the master scale, he would be given 
a grade rating of 10. If, however, he 
compared more nearly with the lowest 
salesman his rating would be given as 
2. If with the intermediate it would 
be given as 6, the rating graded from 
two to ten. 


HERE is a tendency upon the part 
of sales managers or other officers 
having in charge the selection of men 


A. SECOY 


immediately becoming aware of factors 
and circumstances that under the old 
system, or rather lack of any system, 
had never been brought to his attention, 
and these new factors are of importance 
in the selection of men 

As for example, with the knowledge 
that you must rate your prospective 
salesman on appearance and manner, 
convincingness, etc., you are bound to 
study and modify the usual trend of your 
interview to enable you to secure just 
the information that may be necessary 
in order to make for comparison. 

The tendency is to go to a greater 
extent in your attempt to determine the 
traits of personality and character of the 
prospective agent. You will be led to 
investigate more carefully his habits of 
thought, his reactions under certain con- 
ditions, his choice of associations, his 
financial status and methods used to 
meet it, enabling you to determine a fair 
comparison on the factor of character. 


N the use of this method of comparison 

every prospective salesman will be 
given the same opportunity to show the 
traits that he may possess when the in- 
terviewer realizes that in each and every 
case the same process of interviewing is 
to be followed. This process in itself 
minimizes greatly any first prejudices, 
either in favor of or against the appli- 
cant. Under the old system and with no 
standardized plan the individual prej- 
udices or “hunches” of the interviewer 
will work to the advantage of one and 
may at the same time work greatly to 
the disadvantage of the other. 

We believe, then, that great value is 
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Carl A. Secoy, at the home office of the Phoenix Mutual Life, is 


one of the important factors in the agency department. 


He is assistant 


agency manager. The Phoenix Mutual has done much to develop scientific 


methods in selecting and training agents. 


time to studying this question. 
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to pride themselves in their natural 
ability to judge sales possibilities. Of 
necessity one must be willing to back 
his judgment in every case when he 
reaches the decision to either hire or 
reject the applicant. 

I think it is generally agreed that 
“hunches” often play a large part in 
the formation of individual judgment. 
Different sales executives hold indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes in the matter 
of types of men. One sales manager 
may greatly dislike certain character- 
istics that another sales manager may 
admire. 


HE temperament and personality of 

the sales executive himself largely 
determines on what basis the applicant 
will be hired or rejected. So far as we 
are able to learn, previous to the 
adoption of a standard of selection, 
very little data has been compiled that 
would show us in an objective way the 
record of the opinions of different sales 
executives and permit a comparison of 
initial judgment with the actual accom- 
plishments of the salesman. 

Under past conditions it would seem 
almost hopeless to determine the weak- 
ness of the system and also the points 
of strength around which we might 
build or amplify our knowledge of these 
matters in order that the sales execu- 
tive may improve in his ability to select 
men. 

One of the values then of the rating 
scale in the selection of men and man- 
agers may be found in the fact that 
objective records are made and may be 
therefore studied statistically to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the opinions ex- 
pressed. 


HROUGH personal experience and the 
experience of many with whom we 
have come in contact we feel absolutely 
justified 
one cannot 
seale in 


in making the statement that 
attempt to use the rating 
the selection of men without 


secured in the use of the rating scale in 
the selection of men and managers in 
that it forces the sales executive or the 
interviewer to make a more careful 
study of his judgment. It makes it pos- 
sible to determine the traits that one 
must possess to secure success in selling, 
and also new and better methods to be 
used in the interviews in determining 
these traits. 


N important value of the rating scale 

in the selection of managers and 
salesmen is that it makes possible the 
obtaining of an average reaction of the 
prospective salesman on a group as well 
as on an individual, and the value in- 
creases as the group increases. 

A prospective salesman may impress 
favorably one sales executive or one in- 
terviewer, causing him to believe in his 
ultimate success in selling, and still he 
may fail miserably; and vice versa, the 
prospective salesman may influence one 
sales executive or one interviewer nega- 
tively, causing him to believe that he 
would be a failure as a salesman, and 
still he might obtain a wonderful suc- 
cess. 


F it were possible to obtain the reaction 

produced upon the minds of all the 
prospects whom the salesman might in- 
terview and the average of these re- 
actions obtained, it is of course very 
evident that one of the best indexes 
would thereby be secured of his possi- 
bilities of success or failure. This, of 
course, is impossible. 

It is possible, however, through the 
use of the rating scale, to greatly amplify 
the impressions made upon one indi- 
vidual or one sales executive by multi- 
plying the interviewers and obtaining 
the average of the reactions. 


HIS average of reactions of the com- 

bined group of interviewers in our 
own institution we feel has proved to be 
of greater value as an index to future 
success or failure than reaction made by 
the prospective salesman on any one 
individual of the group. 

We have studied the ratings on an 
average of six interviewers in the home 
office and the average of three in the 


field with reference to the production 
of the salesman. We have also secured 
on a modified form of rating sheet the 
combined ratings of each home office 
training class upon each individual mem- 
ber of the class Our studies show the 
value of the rating scale in that it 
clearly indicates the increasing value of 
the average judgement of the increased 
number of interviewers rather than the 
independent judgment of any individual. 


Alea: indications are that there 
are very few individual successfu! 
raters. One may quite naturally assume 
that if this were true the value of the 
system itself might be lessened. We 
feel, however, that results tend to prove 
quite the opposite. 

On the basi« of resul’s so far obtained 
we believe that no sales executive or 
interviewer, no matter how well equipped 
with personality and information he may 
be, is able to select successes to the same 
extent that successes may be chosen 
through the average combined judgment 
of a number of men. 


HE real value of any system of rating 
is determined in the last analysis by 
the agreement between the ratings and 
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Dallas, Tex. 
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such measures of success as production, 
records, etc. 

Considering the value of the rating 
scale in the selection of men and man- 
agers, it cannot be overlooked that this 
is but one factor of a series used in 
determining so far as possible probable 
future success, 

In addition to the rating scale the in- 
telligence tests are used, and now we in 
our own institution have added a knowl- 
edge test which seems to show indica- 
tions of particular value. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that through the 
use of the present rating scale it may be 
determined that the factors or traits that 
we have assumed to be essential for suc- 
cess in selling may through experiences 
shown and observations may prove to be 
inaccurate, and some of the traits now 
considered may be eliminated and other 
traits substituted, 


F through the data that we may secure 

over a period of years, we can more 
clearly indicate the qualities that one 
must look for to determine the greatest 
possibility of success in selling, that in 
itself will be of a great value to the 
institution of life insurance. 

It seems to us that the value of the 
rating scale in the selection of men and 
managers depends largely upon the atti- 
tude that the individual or corporation 
approaches the use of it, and its maxi- 
mum value to the institution of life in- 
surance can of course only be sécured by 
an enlarged cooperation and adoption by 
an ever increasing number of companies. 

In our own company we have not yet 
had sufficient experience to establigh 
conclusive results, but the results so far 
obtained indicate unquestionably that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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HAVE beard it) frequently asked B Y AL B E RT G. B OR D E N (3) Hamme: out a deciaton 
how far can a home ofhice go in di (4) Put your decision to work 
One of the problema with which we at 
recting its managers without paupet : : all constantly faced ia the problem of 
izing them? That is a serious question record of pertormance, by which the committee consisting of one Of OUT selentifie basis of assigning quotas t 
Phere are two general themes of ™anagers know that we know. how principal field general agents and one agencies. It is fundamentally necessary 
: , naene . . they are progressing as the months go or two associates, the duty of which #4 apparent that if you are to use thi 
agency management, under one ol , y W ‘ | z K ‘le t ; hoon ~ t nse ly { "ld hiems allotment system with any agency, you 
which the managers are lett pretty e further supplement these let- committee is to study field problems, must have a reasonable basis of dete 
much to themselves as to methods and ters from time to time by a progress and that committee issues from time to) mining the allotment, or you will not 
sana an ‘ . — x . ‘ roll, in which the agencies are at time a very valuable paper which is have the cooperation of the Manager 
program, under the other a detailed al itl . = K ole i 5 loot De r I one hich, There are three general factors which 
plan of performance is laid down and "anged with respect to their relative known as Agency Vevelopment--wihtth, wo take into consideration (1) the 
insisted upon. Ina recent meeting, the Progress in’ paid business vs, allot- emanating from the field as it does and population of the district; (2) what other 
ie . : . ment, the agency with the largest per going to other field managers, is pe- companies have done in the district 
Amernean Tobacco Company, which ara ba cong A vt , a> ot Hh oe Mg ct al (3) what we have done. And we hav: 
falls within the latter class, was com- Celt of tnerease being, naturatly, a ve CUMATTY CHeClive, made quite a number of interestiny 
mented upon—that company, it) was top, and the poorest at the bottom ' ' ' , studies with a view to arriving at what 
, . . IKE practically all other companies, you might call a “net insurable popula 
NS, 0s ony Bye Sonn Se verses UT we do not leave Mr. Manage we ae have our monthly honor ten.” Of course, we have never been 
ments in great detail to its managers, B a =o. ae : . : able to arbitrarily exact the same rela 
but actually directs how many calls its at this point We have had for roll of agency leaders, as well as ative production from all flelds, as the 
salesmen must make between certain @™ny years our agency club idea which weekly sales organ known as Items, condition in the agency itnolf ina factor 
7 . ‘ P j . P sas a —- & eames . 2 that cannot be = tgnored; mut with a 
, ‘ve . , ’ ; ) ’ 
hours of every day, and how many has served a splendid purpos¢ hes not In addition w sa have 7 > he I “ Cos knowledge of what other companies hav: 
motions, for example, they must use in only setting standards of performance respondence course for the education gone in the past in the district and with 
pasting posters in the windows, what for our agents to measure up to, but af our agents, and we supplement the the population of the district-—-and we 
; “ ‘ha also ‘stablishing effective mediums correspondence course by an oral have even gone so far in connection wit 
corner to be gin with, ete, That pre see Na establish ng _ > b _m liu z of " > : ’ = life the latter as to try to approximate the 
cision savors overmuch of the military forthe inspiration and education of our school or instruction course on ile m- weatth of the district, as well as the net 
to most of us. and we are inclined to Staff. (Ll might say parenthetically that) surance salesmanship, which is given insurable population—we feel that wi 
° . , 4» this year we have rather completely by an able field instructor from point #re in a strong position te give a Man 
wonder as to its value On the othet . ; eens: L ; 4 ‘ ae . ager an allotment that he knows Is rea 
hand, we have the theory of a gen Changed our program with respect to to point throughout the country, u 
eral indication only of what is wanted meetings and have decided to discon- course covers a period of approxi 
tinue our club meetings as such because mately three weeks, and we imsist on 
of the great difficulty of finding ap- the “applicatory” system by which in 
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to the 


propriate meeting places, of handling 
the large crowds that our clubs now 
represent, and because of the further 
increased transportation costs, We 
intend to rely this year on the local 
ageney mectings that we hold. We do 
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eneral Agency 


struction and practical work must go 
hand in hand—the agents for the dura 
tion of the school being asked to 
render daily report cards of their 
activities, Our educational program 
you have already heard of before, and 





Albert G. Borden, superintendent of the agency bureau at the head 
office of the Equitable Life of New York, is a painstaking student of 


agency problems and experience. 


Mr. Borden is one of the men today 


who are delving into practical plans for increasing the efficiency of the 


field men, 
wneinunnnnnaatrna 


not feel that this will minimize the 
value of the clubs—in fact, our man 
agers seem to be generally pleased with 
the change of program.) 

| do not think it is necessary to com 
ment especially on the clubs) them 
selves, but we have adopted one very 
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1 can only say that it serves an ex 
cellent purpose. 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 
We recently introduced a small loose 
leaf book called “Agency Building.” A 
copy has been issued to every manager, 
and in this he keeps his statistics bear 
the 


effective method of keeping the at- ing on the progress of company 
tention of every agency focused on this and of his own agency, and in which 
there are filed from time to time charts T. W. BLACKBURN 


subject by means of a club qualification 
chart. You will note that we list on 
the side all the aspirants tor mem 
bership in the clubs and that we show 


and tables that we send him, reflect 
ing the development of our field work. 
We have prepared a number of these 





Seeretary and Counsel American Life 


Convent 


sonable When he 


knows 


the 


quota 


i 


Vice-President Atlantic Life and Presi- . : , 
dent American Life Convention in the columns appropriately manne little charts. om book is il Mminta-— reasonable, he can have no explanatior 
. rey . co ~ anv such ture copy ot the agency allotment for its non-performance except lack of 
and the manager left to work out his the previous club record of any suc COP) 2 : oo perfe ce excel ick 
wn salvation or lo aspirants. Then, as he proceeds to chart for the year, to which I have just § y. 
” ‘ ATIC « oss ~ . 7 ¢ 
qualify, his progress from club and_ referred, and the manager keeps that 


appropriately indicated by 


in the front of his book for constant 


RECENTLY I went to Washington wilt! 
the chief of our a 


ivision of sale 


re 


IE have rather tried to hold to a corps ts an ; : “agg 
middle position in the Equitable, means of colored stars. This may look reference, the data being filled in from search and called upon both the census 
We begin, naturally, with the man- to some of you like a Sunday school time to time as the months are closed. teeta Ae on ie an 
. « x ’ : ; ir . TTT ‘e . , 7 . eat . “ps , .f me og . 

aget and his job, We have a “Man- chart, but IT can say to you that it Next to the miniature copy ot the the latter place we secured a great deal 
agers’ Manual” in which his duties, his really has worked. The chart is hung allotment chart is a miniature of the of interesting data that has a_ direct 
tools, and our procedure are all ex- in a conspicuous place in the outer of- club chart, in which the club data is bearing on our work. The income tix 
we . : - : lunlicated for the } wa es * gai > section issues for the various states of 
plained This book is of value as a_ fice of the agency headquarters, and the duplicated for the handy reterence Of the Union a statement of those submit 
time-saver, and as a brief reminder of manager has, therefore, not only in the manager. This probably seems ting income tax returns classified by 
what managing an agency represents. front of him a plain indication of his like a very simple matter and not de mn ge hee —e a ta ‘Ter gata . 
. : : eae aS ee . Sa ages Nis male, so that we can tell, for instan 

We say to Mr Manager at the outset job, but the agents all know that their serving the reference that I have Siven for Alabama how many people ther: 
every year Here is your agency and relative scores are being noticed. And to it, but one of our principal man- were with net incomes of $1,000, $2.01 
we expect you in the new year to pro- that has a healthy, stimulating effect. agers within the last two weeks told $3,000, $5,000, ate, Thies ls probably the 
. : ve ’ » pk . . », most valuable index of the insurable o} 

. $ »00 as one o . . : 
me that this book was one of the very portunity of any state that we can ge 


duce an indicated amount of new busi- 


best. things we had ever gotten out 


The only flaw in the program is that 


the 


ness We not only write him a gen- ERHAPS I ought to go back a bit | 1 

eral letter of this kind, but we supple to the appointment of an agent. from the home office. om ea we — ee they hav 
nent i ; e , . .,> Pp 5 . , . : . = elite s . > ; . 2 ‘ : an rut ounce a very riendly dispos« 
ment it with a display allotment chart, We step in at that’ point and the min I suppose the point of it all is af attitude on the part of the chief of 


on which each quarter of the year must 
show a certain percentage. This, you 


ute the manager reports an appoint- 
ment to the home office, and upon ap- 


Too many times it has 
am sure 


parent to you, 
been our experience—and | 


branch on whom I called, and they pro: 


ised to see if in fut 
give the information 


years 


they « 


by counties If 


will see, is indicated in the chart and proving the contract, we send the new yours—that good plans have not really that this is one of the biggest problems 

you will note also that we include two agent a letter of welcome, a card case functioned for the reason that in their that as agency executives we are call 

additional factors—one a new organiza- with some prospect cards, and a little presentation they were not brought to upon to study—that is, what is the r 
insurance opportunity of a given stats 


tion total, under which each agency is 
given a supplementary allotment in re- 
spect to from new agents— 
and the other a standardization quota 
measured in terms of individual produc- 
tion. That is to say, we assign to the 
manager not only the procurement of 


business 


booklet on “Successful Salesmanship.” 
He thereby becomes a member of the 
Equitable family and we keep his rec- 
ord of production at the home office— 
a card for every agent. Having done 
this, we periodically send the manager 
a list of his agents with their individual 


a definite focus. This book, therefore, 
in a measure serves as the focal point 
of the manager's job, for here is sum- 
marized what he has done and what 
he is expected to do—and being issued 
in small convenient shape, it is handy 
lor him to use frequently. 


And while we are quite willing to pursu 


this subject alone, yet 


we shal 


1 welco 


any who may desire to collaborate wit 
us in determining this question. 


MIGHT give you a few 


fact 


s that 


we 


have collected with regard to incomes 
that might be of interest to you and t 
are not without a bearing on the subj 


a certain definite amount of new busi- production fo e period i estion, , : 
ae +} sy og = . t< . re “i busi pre duction for the peri d in questios PRESUME that most of you keep a under discussion. Out of a total popu 
ness within the year, but we also tell for the comment of the manager, and scrap book—mental or actual—in_ tion of 105,000,000 in the United States 

him that this must be represented by I might add that from time to time a which to file interesting articles and only 5,600,000 submitted income tax 
sO many agents producing at the rate = simil: rountv riew is se also. i comments that come before your obser- turns last year. The aggregate net 
f $250.000 o woken ae S . : _ — hays % = gh a sent i ry vation. I do. And I will give you the come of those submitting the returns !5 
of $250, or more, sO many at the which the record of each of the vari- jatest contribution to my book which I estimated as nearly $20,000,000,000- 
rate of $100,000 or more, so many at ous counties assigned to the manager is took from a_recent periodical, entitled incidentally, the larger part of the 
the rate of $50,000 or more exhibited “Four Rules for Correct Business Think- come tax paid the Government comes 
: he” ESE ty = eines " i ns _— a . ithe ine”: from personal service, that is, from 
At quarterly intervals we take up with For the assistance of our managerial (1) Find something to think about. comes received from salaries, partn 


the different managers their pro rata 


staff we furthermore have a personnel 


(2) Collect the facts, 


ship profits, etc. 
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Qualities That 


SSUMING that the renewal of 
A business is of equal importance 

to that of volume produced, what 
are the chief qualities we should seek 
in the selection of branch managers, 
general agents and agents? In answer 
to this question, a number of valuable 
papers were read, the first being that 
of C. C. Ferguson of the Great West 
Life of Winnipeg. In the opening of 
his address, Mr. Ferguson commented 
upon the changed attitude of one com- 
pany toward another in the life insur 
ance business. He said that the com- 
panies had gotten over the idea that the 
way to build up a company is to hold 
the other company down. Each com 
pany soliciting business enlarges the 
field for the others. The moral is, 
“Don’t Knock.” 

The first duty of the agent, he said, 
is loyalty to the company. He must 
express his company's ideas. The 
second duty of the general agent is 
to assume responsibility for producing 
business, which in his case meant de 
veloping an organization, Ile must not 
yield to the temptation of the office 
chair but must get out and line up 
agents and instruct them in life insur 
ance. He must avoid the danger of 
establishing himself as the represen 
tative of his agents as against the com- 
pany. In any dispute or disagreement 
between the agents and the company 
he should protect the company as well 
as the agent. He must be sympathetit 
with the agent, who is usually rather 
temperamental. 


N SECURING general agents,’ said 

Mr. Ferguson, the general agent 
should post his agents on the ideals of 
his company. This is really more im 
portant in the case of an experienced 
man than with a new man in the busi- 
ness. It is inevitable that agents will 
go from one company to the other. 
Rut in going with a new company an 
agent must learn its ideals and policies 
to make a success. The agent who 
comes to a company from outside of 
insurance is necessarily experimental, 
but he has a loyalty to the company 
which a changer cannot have. 


HE general agent should write as 

much business as can be con- 
served, If he has any doubt as to the 
quality of any agent's business, let 
him consider whether or not it will 
renew. If he notices that an agent 
has the least tendency to misrepresent, 
or indulge in other bad practices, he 
should warn him at once, because pre- 
vention is better than cure. 

Mr. Ferguson said that, in his 
opinion, reinstatements are a home of- 
fice function. He does not think that 
such business should be left to branch 
offices, but that company experts 
should be sent out to handle reinstate- 
ments. Mr. Ferguson’s company has 
been singularly successful in conserv 
ing the business on its books in spite 
ot the fact that the company has had 
a rapid growth. 


HE subject of the qualification of 

general agents and agents was con- 
tinued by Matthew Walker of the 
Provident Life & Trust. Mr. Walker 
said that during the past few years, 
when business came in so easily, the 
mstrance companies have had the 
grasping disease. The business has 
been obtained at too great a cost. A 
great many people have been over- 
imsured, Companies, he said, will feel 
this cost later. 

He said that a general agent must 
be 60 percent a producer and 40 per- 
cent a conserver. He must be a com- 
bination of salesman and executive. 
In commenting on the success in keep- 
ing business on the books by the 
Philadelphia agency of his company, he 
made the suggestion that a memoran- 
dum be kept of each application, stat- 
ing the policyholder’s reason for tak- 
ing out insurance. This information 
was often found valuable in Phila- 


LIFE AGENCY 


Are N ecessary 


delphia in reviving lapsed business. In 
reinstating a man’s policy he can be 
told why he took the insurance in the 
first place, and if the reason for tak- 
ing insurance no longer exists he must 
be resold from another standpoint. 


E SAID the agents of today do 
not go back to the old _ policy- 
holders as they should, The tendency 
to insure a man and then forget about 
him accounts for a great deal of lapsa 
tion, and is the cause of many an agent 
losing good life insurance customers. 
He said an attempt should be made to 
get into partnership with policyhold- 
ers. The general agency office should 
be a place for life insurance consulta- 
tion with the insured. The company 
agency manager should inspire in his 
general agents agency pride in keeping 
business in force. 
’ 
gE D. FIELD of the National Life 
e of Vermont was unable to be 
present, so L. P. Brigham, assistant 
agency superintendent, took his place 
on the program. Mr. Brigham has 
only been in the home office seven 
months, having been a life agent for 
the past 11 years. He said there are 
certain qualifications necessary for a 
salesman to be a conserver of busi- 
ness. First, he must have knowledge. 
He must know his policies, his com- 
pany, the principles of the life insur- 
ance business, and he must know peo- 
ple. Second, he must have a gift for 
initial selection. This quality is too 
often lacking. Too many cases are 
sent to the medical department which 
the agent should easily have known 
could not pass. Others are sent in 
which ought never to have been writ- 
ten because of the speculative hazard, 
or the inability of the insured to pay 


his premiums year after year. The 
third requisite is loyalty to life in- 
surance and to his company. This 


does not mean that he should knock 
other companies, but he should feel 
that his company offers the best there 
is in life insurance. The fourth requi- 
site is work. Too many life insurance 
men look at success as something re- 
mote. They are optimistic and _ be- 
lieve that some day they will be great 
producers, But they think that next 
week, next month, or next year will be 
time enough to start working hard. 
The agent who does not realize that 
now is the time to dig will never be 
a success. No large volume will be 
written, and the business will not stick 
without this attitude. Observation 
shows that the agents who write the 
large volumes of business write the 
best class of business. 


R. BRIGHAM read a short paper 

written by Mr. Field. He said 
that the burden of selection falls upon 
the general agent. He said that one 
way to help the general agent in his 
selection is to have regular application 
blanks for those who wish to take up 
life insurance to sign and fill in. It 
is not often that the company will 
have to reject an agent on account of 
the information in the application, In 
the experience of his company he had 
found that the general agents accept the 
company’s decision without any kick. 
Qualities that the agent should have 
to be a success are loyalty and initia- 
tive. He should have an appreciation 
of the value of training and should 
possess the confidence of the people 
of his community. “Moreover,” said 
Mr. Field, “if he possesses capital and 
an automobile, we do not consider that 
he is handicapped.” 


H] B. GUNTER of the Southern 
e Life & Trust said that there are 
too many big talkers in the insurance 
business. They like to tell how much 
business they are going to write this 
year, but when it comes right down to 
saying what business has been paid 
for, and what amount of business was 
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THE FEDERAL WAY 


We are all interested in building our business. 
We want new business, and just as important, we 
want to keep it on our books. 


If old friends are our best friends, then old 
policyholders are our best policyholders. 


TheFederal Life isknownasa friendly company. 


It seeks to merit the friendship of all, includ- 
ing those identified with other similar companies. It 
tries to create a friendly atmosphere at its home of- 
fice. It endeavors to make every agent a right good 


friend. 


The Federal Life desires every one with whom 
it has relationships to be on friendly terms with it. 


So, naturally, the Federal will endeavor to 


make policyholders its firm friends. 


It has in the 


past established most cordial relationships with its 
policyholders and it will continue in a most sincere 
way to cultivate their good will. 


The Federal is adding to its organization and 
has excellent opportunities for men and women of 
character end ability desiring to enter the business 
and would be glad to negotiate with any such at any 


time. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


THE FEDERAL WAY IS THE FRIENDLY WAY 


Federal Life Building 
Chicago 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 

















atch Those Policyholders 


All companies have written a tremendous volume of 


new business. 


thousands 


who have added to their insurance. 


We have many new policyholders and 


All companies and agents should co-operate to hold the 


business on the books. 


suggestions. 


wn 


OND 


The Guardian Life 


Insurance Co. of America 


T. L. Hansen, Vice-President and Agency Manager 


Boost Legal Reserve Life Insurance. 
Don't knock competitors. 

Don't Twist. 

Urge a policyholder to hold on to his 
insurance. 

Render every service you can. 
Keep close to your policyholders. 
Watch renewals closely. 

Be on good terms with your com- 
petitors. 

Educate your policyholders as to the 
benefits of life insurance. 


Work! Watch! Win. 


Be A Life Insurance Sentinel 


50 Union Square, New York 


Here are a few constructive 
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renewed, they have not so mtch to 
say. The yardsticks by which you can 
measure an agent’s value. are the vol- 
ume of business, the quality of risks 
written, the persistence of his business 
and whether or not he pays when pay- 
ment is due. 

A branch manager or general agent 
must have four qualifications, said Mr. 
Gunter. First are the  taken-for- 
granted qualities, such as character, 
education, training and experience. He 
should usually be over 30 years of age, 
of good appearance and personality. 
He must have a belief in himself and his 
business, 


HEN, he must be a salesman. He 

must be a good mixer and have a 
genuine interest in his fellow men. 
Third, he must be a leader, which im- 
plies that he should have vision, ability 
to organize. He must see both the 
agent’s and the company’s side in any 
dispute which may arise. He must 
show the agent that the aims of the 
company and the solicitor are one and 
the same. he always takes the 
agent’s side he will soon have no com- 
pany, and if he never sympathizes with 
the agent’s viewpoint, he will soon have 
no agent. 


Annual Banquet of 
The Agency Officers 


HE banquet of the Life Agency 

Officers’ Association was held 

Wednesday evening with Chair- 
man Winslow Russell as toastmaster, 
Mr. Russell suggested that the theme 
of the evening be “Friendliness.” He 
said that there were many manifesta- 
tions of good will in the organization. 
The executives representing the older 
and larger companies had met the’same 
problems as the smaller ones. They 
have traveled the same course. There- 
fore, they are in a sympathetic attitude. 
He said that the members of the 6rgan- 
ization are really business chums. 


Cuestes G. TAYLOR, JR., of 
Richmond, Va., vice-president and 
actuary of the Atlantic Life and presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
was the first speaker. He stated that 
the American Life Convention was the 
first national organization of life com- 
pany executives. He said that there 
are many members of the American 
Life Convention who are members of 
the Life Agency Officers’ Association. 
Agency competition and agency ambi- 
tion have brought many angularities 
into the business, yet he believes that 
there is more cooperation shown today 
than ever before. In referring to the 
American Life Convention, he said that 
one of the most beneficent results from 
its fellowship has been the bringing of 
the younger officials together with the 
older ones, so that there is a mutual 
benefit on both sides. Mr. Taylor ex- 
pressed himself as being opposed to 
agency qualification laws. He said that 
reform must come by education’ and 
example and not by compulsion. He 
does not believe it is possible to force 
men to be good. Mr. Taylor said that 
there is too much interference and 
regulation now. The companies them- 
selves must solve the question as to the 
character and caliber of their agents. 
If they are willing to take incompetent 
agents then the funeral is theirs. He 
does not believe that occupation should 
be restricted by law as is contemplated 
in agency qualification measures. 


RVILLE THORP of Dallas, Tex., 

president of the ‘National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, was pres- 
ent and brought the greetings from 
that organization, He said that the 
one big feature in life insurance today 
is getting all organizations interested in 
a cooperative plan. If the agents and 
companies are to meet America’s needs 
along life insurance lines today, they 
must be fully equipped and trained for 
the work. It means greater efficiency. 


Secretary T. W. Blackburn of the 
American Life Convention was intro- 
duced and gave some interesting facts 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


What Should Home Office Do 
In Selecting Local Agents? 


regarding that organization. He said 
that the part time men are the salva- 
tion of the small companies. 


ICE-PRESIDENT W. E, TAYLOR of 

the Equitable of New York, who is 
head of its agency department, told of 
the beginning of the Life Agency Officers 
Association at the Sales Congress in De- 
troit a few years ago, when Winslow 
Russell suggested that the agency execu- 
tives present have lunch together. Then 
it was that Mr. Russell suggested the 
idea of the executives getting together. 
Mr. Taylor said that all the agency 
methods and plans of the Equitable are 
open to all. He believes that great prog- 
ress has been made in recent years in 
meeting agency problems. He dwelt 
especially on the importance of initial 
selection in writing business. If the 
business is sold right in the first place 
and is well sold, it will likely stick. He 
said that the Equitable places great re- 
liance on an agent’s judgment. It seeks 
to get men of good judgment and then 
places confidence in them. He said that 
no premium receipt is cancelled unless 
the manager or agent is given to under- 
stand that he is accepting full responsi- 
bility and that he has exhausted every 
resource to get the premium paid. 


ICE-PRESIDENT R. W. STEVENS of 

the Illinois Life in his talk told about 
the organization of the Chicago Life In- 
surance Field Men's Club and gave some 
of its objects. Mr. Stevens said that this 
organization is unique and probably is 
the only one of its kind in the country. 
He said that he thought executive officers 
should study the situation that brought 
about the establishment of this body. 
Mr. Stevens said that all good companies 
are in sympathy with many of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Field Men's 
Club. Others that are presented un- 
doubtedly would cause much difference 
of opinion. Mr. Stevens asked whether 
the organization of this body was not 
really a protest against some of the field 
methods. He said that there is no dis- 
reputable or incompetent agent, but some 
company home office is responsible for 
him. There is no reprehensible field 
practice indulged in but that is winked 
at by a home office. He said that the 
responsibility of getting good men in the 
field and maintaining good practices is 
up to the head offices. He said that in 
many cases the field men could not get 
the attention of the agency executives. 
He feels that the Chicago situation 
should be carefully studied by the agency 
executives because much is involved in a 
movement of this character. 


G. BORDEN of the Equitable of New 
« York spoke of the great work that 
Chairman Winslow Russell and Secretary 
Isaac Miller Hamilton had done for the 
organization. They were among the 
founders. It was Mr. Russell that sug- 
gested that the Life Agency Officers’ As- 
sociation be established. It was Mr. 
Hamilton who made the motion that a 
formal meeting be held to discuss the 
organization of such a body. Every 
meeting has been held in Chicago. These 
two men have given freely of their time, 
energy and thought. They have injected 
into it the force of their personality. A 
rising vote of thanks was given to these 
two men. 

Mr. Hamilton gave some incidents re- 
garding the organization of the associa- 
tion and he paid a tribute to the execu- 
tive committee, particularly Mr. Russell, 
W. E. Taylor of the Equitable and Glover 
S. Hastings of the New England Mutual. 
He said that it had been a very beneficial 
thing for the men of the younger and 
newer companies to come in contact with 
those from the older companies. He be- 
lieves that the men associated with the 
larger organization had found that the 
men with the newer companies were sin- 
cere, honest and able. The newer com- 
pany men had found the eastern men 
willing to help. He said that there is 
an entirely new atmosphere created by 
this organization. 


the discussion as to what extent 
the home office should serve 
branch offces in selection of local agents. 
A. G. Borden of the Equitable of New 
York explained fully Equitable meth- 
ods of assisting agents. He said that 
a letter of welcome from the home of- 
fice to all new agents had been a 
marked success. He told about the bas- 
ing of state quotas on three factors— 
the population of the states, the results 
of other companies, and the results of 
the Equitable. The method is to get 
the ratio of the business of the Equit- 
able Life to that of all life insurance 
companies in the United States, then 
divide this according to population in 
each state, keeping account of the 
agencies whose ratio in a state is above 
that of the Equitable to the business of 
the nation as a whole, and also of 
those whose proportion of the business 
in their states is less than that of the 
company in the United States. 
Information of a valuable nature can 
be secured from the Income Tax Bu- 
reau, he said. There had been an ad- 
mirable disposition on the part of the 
Income Tax Bureau to furnish any sta- 
tistics that the Equitable wanted. 


H. KINGSLEY, vice-president 
eof the Penn Mutual of Phila- 
delphia, was called upon to continue the 
discussion. He said that his company 
favors the plan of not attempting to 
guide the general agent to any extent in 
the selection of solicitors. He did say 
that the company tries to make the 
local agent feel just as important to the 
company as a general agent or an of- 
ficial. By carrying out this thought 
the company has succeeded in cement- 
ing the solicitors to the company. 
“We do not educate the solicitor by 
long distance,” said Mr. Kingsley. “A 
traveling representative makes the 
rounds of the different agencies famil- 
iarizing agents with the company and 
suplementing the work of the general 
agent.” He said that his company was 
strongly in favor of regional meetings. 
At these, company representatives are 
always inattentive. He said his com- 
pany had tried out the idea of a home 
office school. Out of a class of 40 only 
six survived and only four made real 
successes as life insurance men. 


MORE effective plan is that of 

encouraging men of promise by 
taking them in from the field and giv- 
ing them six months on a small salary 
in the home office, moving them from 
department to department until familiar. 
with the entire work in the home office. 
Then they are given a chance to write 
business in Philadelphia, a city in which 
all of them are strangers. Almost in- 
variably they succeed from the start. 
None of them want to remain in Phila- 
delphia, however, and are sent back to 
their home city with the best training 
possible. 
FE S. ALBRITTON of the Minnesota 

e Mutual advocated centralized sys- 
tems of helping the general agent in 
his selection. The home office should 
assist as much as possible, is Mr. Al- 
britton’s view. The general agent 
should not be required to submit writ- 


A DIFFERENCE of opinion marked 








CAUSES OF TERMINATION AND 
RATIO TO TOTAL EXPOSURE 


(New England Mutual Life) 


Cause of Termination and Ratio of Total Exposure 
1909 1910 1911 19 1915 1916 


909 
Death Claim..... 1.21 1.02 1.06 1.01 
Maturity ....... -24 -27 26 21 
BEET vecsenees 52 .56 63 52 
Surrender .....: 1.44 1.28 1.08 95 
De 664an ce 1.99 1.38 1.44 1.58 
Reduction ...... 66 -70 53 4 


12 1913 1914 1917 1918 1919 


Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pet. 


Total Term.. 6.06 5.21 5.00 4.75 
Average annual total terminations o 


4.95 4.55 4.99 65.22 465 4.25 4.54 3.52 
ver 12-year period 5.12 percent. 
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ten applications from _ prospective 
agents to the home office. The gen- 
eral agent is given the following rules: 

1. Never select agents from other 
companies. 

2. Pick men who are 
salesmen. 

3. Choose young men, college grad- 
uates if possible. 

4. Take only successful men. 

5. Employ only men who wish to 
give their full time to life insurance. 

Mr. Albritton tries to establish a 
personal contact with every agent if 
possible. A letter personally dictated 
is sent to every new agent. He recited 
a remarkable instance where a bush 
league agent in a town of 300 was in- 
creased from $5,000 a month to one 
who wrote $20,000 of life insurance a 
month because a letter from the home 
office said they were sure he could do 
it. This agent had framed the letter 
from the agency manager and hung it 
on the wall of his office. 

A system which Mr. Albritton says 
has been very valuable is one whereby 
a daily record of business of each agent 
is kept, so that at any time the exact 
amount of business that the man has 
written during the month or during 
the year can be determined. Mr. Al- 
britton has had marked success by 
loaning books on life insurance sales- 
manship with his name on the inside of 
the cover to his agents. They appre- 
ciate the loan of his book, and read it 
more carefully than if they owned the 
book themselves. 


experienced 


RATING SCALE OF AGENTS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 
the rating scale is an aid in the process 
of selection. 


ERE can be no question in the minds 
of any sales executive that one of 
our greatest problems—that of agency 
turnover—is closely linked with the 
right individual at the start. Through 
the old system or the lack of system, so 
far as we are able to determine, there 
has been practically no progress made 
in reducing this large turnover. This 
system of rating at least is a step in 
another direction. 

The increasing extent to which it is 
being used indicates a desire upon the 
part of sales executives scientifically to 
approach the solution of this big prob- 
lem. It is sure to be of value if no more 
is accomplished than proving that the 
present system is inadequate and cannot 
be really depended upon. That in itself 
we must know if we are to progress. 

In studying this problem we are bound 
to find some new avenue or line of 
thought that, if followed, must lead to 
greater enlightenment, more standard- 
ized methods, bigger and better results, 
more happy and successful salesmen, a 
reduced number of failures and discon- 
tents, and a consequent reduction in our 
present tremendous turnover. 





Observe Armistice Day 


As an observance of Armistice Day, 
at exactly 11 o’clock, Thursday morn- 
ing, the delegates arose and faced the 
east, in accordance with the nation- 
wide plan. The result was very effec- 
tive, the bugle out doors sounding 
different calls of the army, and ending 
with “taps.” . 

Winslow Russell called attention of 
the delegates to the fact that the meet- 
ing two years ago was interrupted and 
all business put to an end for a time by 
the premature announcement of an 
armistice. The armistice was actually 
signed while the meeting was yet in 
session. The 1919 meeting was also 
held on Armistice Day. Mr. Russell 
thought it would be a good idea if the 
association could try and have its an- 
nual meeting concur with Armistice 
Day each year. 


A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., state 
manager of the Central Life of Des 
Moines, attended the convention. 
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High Cost of Lapsation Shown 


BY FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


UST ten years ago America’s most 

eminent actuary addressed a re- 

markable communication to the 
trustees of his company in which he 
called attention to the fact that, if the 
company in the past had limited its 
production as had previously been 
recommended and had striven for 
quality and not quantity, “much less 
insurance would have been issued by 
the company” but on the other hand, 
“the death losses and the lapses would 
have been so much lighter that the 
present volume of business in force as 
well as the assets would have been 
actually greater” than they were at 
the time of his communication and, 
furthermore, “the policyholders would 
have been receiving all along the high- 
est rate of dividends.” 

This dilemma is unquestionably in 
the minds of all of you at all times. 


OUR preeminent problem is the 
securing of business of quality of 
which one of the chief elements is per- 
sistency. Your problems are the se- 





FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


Secretary and Actuary Lincoln National 
Life 


curing of men of character and ability 
and the training of them effectively that 
they may present with authority the 
insurance proposition to prospects of 
standing in their communities who can 
afford to carry out their end of the 
insurance contract when it has been 
undertaken. 

I am asked to illustrate the expense 
involved in getting men merely for the 
sake of volume and to give some idea 
as to what it costs to improperly se- 
lect and train as the business runs off 
the books. 

In his address the eminent actuary 
to whom I have previously alluded pro- 
ceeds to state that, while it might “not 
seem credible” that a much smaller 
writing of business on a conservative 
basis would have resulted in more in- 
surance in force, nevertheless it was 
“certainly correct.” In the 18 years 
which had elapsed just prior to the 
time of his address, the amount of in- 
surance in force in his company had 
increased by about $750,000,000, where- 
as another company doing business on 
@ more conservative basis had _ in- 
creased its business by practically the 
Same amount on an average yearly 
Production during the 18 years of only 
about $77,000,000 while this actuary’s 
company had during the period aver- 
aged yearly about $160,000,000 or more 
than twice as much. 


ISREGARDING all other costs of 
lost effort through the lapsation of 
business, such as agency supervision 


and many other of the numerous ex- 
penses, the costs in the medical and 
issue departments alone in handling 
the business ultimately lapsing or “los- 
ing itself” in excess of the conserva- 
tive rate of the other company would 
during the period amount to easily from 
two to three or even more million dol- 
lars. No more vivid picture than this 
one minor item need be given to illus- 
trate the tremendous cost of lapsation. 


NE more picture may be presented 

from the more conservative pres- 
ent day: In the table appended hereto 
is shown, first, the ratio of new busi- 
ness written to that in force at the end 
of the previous year and, second, the 
corresponding lapse rate, including sur- 
renders and changes, i. e., preventable 
lapses as opposed to termination by 
death, maturity or expiration, of three 
companies, A, B and C, showing the 
most favorable lapse rate of the large 
well-established companies, and of D, E 
and F, large well-established com- 
panies with the least favorable lapse 
rate, and of G, one of the smaller well- 
established companies which, in recent 
years, has done signal work in the im- 
proving of its agency standards includ- 


lapse rate showed an increase in its 
lapse rate from 4.9 per cent in 1910 to 
5.2 per cent in 1919, or an increase of a 
little over 5 per cent. It might be of 
interest to note in passing that Com- 
pany F is one of the very best and most 
conservative companies which one 
would have imagined, before looking 
into the matter, to have one of the 
very lowest lapse rates. While it is 
unquestionably true that to a certain 
extent the improvement of the lapse 
rate in recent years is due to the easier 
financial conditions of the times, yet 
when we compare one company with 
another the more favorable character- 


istics found in one company must be 
due to conditions which should be 
emulated by companies showing the 


more favorable records. 


OW to illustrate the effect of the 

lapse rate on the ultimate volume of 
business: If Company F had written the 
same volume of business during the ten 
years which it actually wrote and had 
experienced the more favorable lapse 
rate of Company A, it would have had in 
force at the end of 1919 about $94,000,000 
of business, or 2@ percent more than it 
actually did have. That is, if it had 
experienced a greater conservation of 





Menara 


Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary of the Lincoln National 


Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
fession. 


and has contributed much to the literature of life insurance. 


is one of the most studious men in his pro- 
He is regarded as one of the foremost of the western actuaries 


Mr. Mead 


has made many observations o nthe experience of not only his own com- 
pany but the combined experience of companies along different lines. 
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ing the conservation of business. From 
the percentages of new business writ- 
ten to old business it will be seen that 
they are not such as to distort the 
lapse rate owing to fluctuations in the 
amount of new business. 


HE table shows that the lapse rate 

of Company A with the most fa- 
vorable lapse experience decreased 
from 2.4 per cent in 1910 to 1.8 per 
cent in 1919, an improvement of about 
25 per cent during the period, whereas 
Company F with the least favorable 








Table showing the percentage of busi- 
ness written annually and of that lapsed 
annually to that in force at the end of 
the previous year of three large and well 
established companies showing the most 
favorable lapse rate and three similar 
companies showing the least favorable 
lapse rate, together with an additional 
company, G, which is a small progressive 
company devoting a great deal of atten- 
tion to the improvement of agency meth- 
ods and conservation of business. 


Company A 


Pct. 
of New Pct. of 
Business Lapses* 
BORD. ccccccasesasccesece 18.8 1.8 
Bs 66 Se 0cenesecseneses 12.4 1.9 
BUEN ccceccoecececeeceses 14.7 2.1 
SE Pecesececoeesecenveves 14.2 2.4 
BED ce cccccesccccccesecss 12.3 2.9 
BORG cccccecccecesoecece 11.8 2.9 
BEM s cocccccecceceeseese 12.4 2.7 
BOEReccccccevcccesececes 13.7 2.9 
BOER cccccesescccceccese 13.2 2.7 
BPP eccecccccesescoseses 13.7 2.4 
Company B 
BO8D . cccccccccccsecccece 18.0 1.9 
BNR ccccccccccsccessese 9.4 2.2 
BERT cc cccccccccscccccecss 11.0 2.5 
Bc 66. 6cccecceceoceosces 11.1 3.1 
SER ndocneesesncevasene 9.7 3.8 
BORG sc cc ccecececseseseces 10.1 3.8 
BOES. cccccccccesccccsece 11.2 3.6 
BOR. cocccccsecesesecvess 12.5 3.8 
BPERccccececcesessosseee 11.6 4.0 
BORG. coccccccececcccoeses 12.2 4.1 
Company C 
BRED. ccccncnsescosteteness 22.0 2.8 
WDUS. wcccccccescsscesece 12.6 3.1 
BOR ccccccccceccvceecees 16.2 3.3 
BODIES. wc cccecccssccsccecs 14.2 3.6 
BORG. ccccccccvcsccceseses 12.3 4.2 
BORG. cocccccccscccevecese 11.4 4.0 
WIS. .ccccccccvcsccsccess 13.0 3.6 
WER ccvcvscessoesecesas 14.8 3.3 
WOAd. cccccccscvcscccsces 14.3 3.3 
BORG. ccccccccccecscsecess 13.8 3.4 


business its mortality savings and load- 
ings and the like would have been 20 
percent greater today than they actually 
are, to say nothing of the greater excess 
interest earnings owing to increased re- 
serves on a greater volume of business. 
Against these margins the charges would 
have been inconsiderable by way of 
agents’ renewals and taxes and the like 
and of the cost of caring for the larger 
volume of business at the home office, 
for, as is well known, it does not cost 
very much at the home office to take care 
of renewing business. 


N this increased volume of business 
rests the increment of reward, through 


Company D 


DM beets seceunsakecde 19.8 4.0 
Dos ceeceéoceoeeeseses 16.8 3.6 
DPKtébboeeatanchce conde 16.3 3.9 
Dicceesosesenecedesoes 14.0 4.5 
Dé s2kséeecesseetacouns 10.9 5.3 
Rd n66260000eeee80e000% 9.5 5.1 
Dis sh éeducecentasacaes 10.3 4.6 
sett Seeunseceasonenveces 11.1 4.7 
ee err 9.3 4.8 
Ses s00660006ugnnceucne 8.3 5.0 
sone Company —- as 
BPEEe ccserccvesceceeeese 11.7 3.9 
OO ee 12.3 4.4 
BPEUscoceccuseoeeseseser 11.1 4.9 
a SPT Pee 10.0 5.4 
Sec esecenccveseencoens 9.4 5.5 
Deeesecdecesoeeeeeoesee 10.6 5.1 
Let PTT TTT TTT TTT ry +2 
DEbcncccocecoveesooeecs 9. 4 
Bee Peccccerssseseccasece 8.3 4.4 
Company F 
BOP cccecvccedcsnaccesess 20.4 5.2 
Dit scseesksasenensecse 13.3 5.2 
BURT skceceocusuceseuesec 17.9 6.0 
Disses 0660d06e8066066 15.7 7.1 
BUEPcacsceucesecces 13.0 7.1 
Bs 00 060646600066066008 13.7 7.2 
Da ncseésnedeeneseaese 17.1 5.9 
DPERc ccccocececeseecosces 16.8 5.5 
Sean apeccoeunansteoenenes 16.1 5.2 
BOOP s cccceceeceseeeeeces 15.5 4.9 
Company G 
BOP ccccccscasecseseses 24.9 3.4 
BPEs cecneeccceesaceoess 14.7 3.5 
BOE wc cccccccecocessooces 16.0 3.9 
Sis asvcestcooeneeenune 15.1 5.1 
SUED coceeconceeeseneees 11.6 6.0 
Dee nadeeessenecesanese 12.6 5.9 
SPEMoeecoeossvecsncavees 14.3 6.1 
EREBecucceoceseseoacenss 16.7 5.7 
BOER cccceccoccccesseeee 15.1 5.6 
hk ds tien ta Sot ti ha 0: Oh hain tome 13.8 5.4 


*Lapses include surrenders and changes 
to extended insurance as embracing pre- 
ventable terminations as opposed to 
terminations by deaths, maturity and 
expiry. 


the appointment and training of the bet- 
ter type of agents and through proper 
support of intelligent conservation at the 
home office. It should be borne in mind 
that the saving of 20 percent in mor- 
tality margins and loadings and the like 
due to a more favorable lapse rate is not 
for one year only but is for many years 
throughout the life of the business. 

To further illustrate the loss to Com- 
pany F through its greater lapse rate, 
$94,000,000 of business represents about 
two years’ production of the average 
yearly production during the period. In 
other words, through its less favorable 
lapse rate, two years in every ten of its 
agents’ effort is lost effort. 


[* Company A, with the most favorable 


lapse rate, had experienced the same 
lapse rate as Company F with the least 
favorable lapse rate of the six com- 
panies, with the same writing of busi- 
ness which it actually had, it would 
have nearly $190,000,000 less of business 
in force today, or a decrease of nearly 
17 percent. One hundred ninety millions 
represents an amount equal to two 
years’ average production, so that it 


gains about two years’ production in ten 





W. E. TAYLOR 
Equitable Life of New York 


by having the more favorable lapse rate 

The experience of Company G is pre- 
sented as being of some considerable in- 
terest through the fact that it is one of 
the smaller of the well-established com- 
panies which has given considerable at- 
tention and study to improvements in 
agency methods and in conservation 
work. Its lapse rate has decreased or 
improved about 40 percent in the ten 
years, decreasing from 5.4 percent in 
1910 to 3.4 percent in 1919. 


before us 
attention 


HILE we have this table 

it is worth while to call 
te certain characteristics of the lapse 
rate during the past decade which are 
inherent in the experience of all seven 
of the companies except Company F, 
although with it the same general ten- 
dency exists. It will be noted that the 
lapse rate in these companies decreased 
from 1910 through the following years 
to 1913 but that in the years 1914 and 
1915 there was a tendency for the lapse 
rate to increase; after 1915 the lapse rate 
decreased until the low point was 
reached in 1919. The increase in 1913 
and 1914 was undoubtedly due to the 
economic conditions of the times when 
there was a lull in industry and business 
was stagnated and there was also a 
higher lapse rate in 1915 than in previous 
years owing to the greatly unsettled 
financial conditions incident to the open- 
ing of the great war. 


HE increased lapse rate occurring 
about 1914 and 1915 is the more sig- 
nificant when it is noted that about that 
time the companies were writing a 
smaller percentage of new business. 
As the nation is now entering upon 
a period of deflation the story that the 
lapse rate of these ten years tells is that 
we may expect an increased lapse rate 
in the immediate future, which we must 
bend every effort to decrease by well- 
chosen methods of conservation, 
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THE NATIONAL 


Desirability of a Central 


Bureau of Sales Research 
BY CHARLES HOMMEYER 


S A background for our discus- 
A sion of the possibility and desir- 

ability of a Central Bureau of 
Sales Research, I should like to borrow 
and, metaphorically, in huge letters to 
paint the slogan, “Above the Com- 
panies, Life Insurance,” holding that 
that which furthers the cause of life in- 
surance must benefit all companies. 

In our individual capacity we are the 
representatives of 100 or more inde- 
pendent companies, each with its own 
history and traditions, each with its 
more or less individualistic policies 


Fortunately a new and higher stand- 
ard is steadily prevailing, and some day 
unfair competitive methods, agency 
poaching, and ruthless disregard for 
existing business of other companies 
will be considered as reprehensible as 
hootlegging, or any other detestable 
practice. 

One of the consequences of “Scat- 
teration” or “going it alone” is that 
we master only the lessons personally 
learned in the school of hard knocks, 
and deprive ourselves of the larger 
benefit that may be derived from the 
work of others. 

Several years ago a general agent of 





Charles Hommeyer is assistant superintendent of agents of the Union 


Central Life. 


The Union Central has a splendid agency organization. 


It has been developed along consistent and progressive lines. Mr. 
Hommeyer is an intelligent worker and is doing much not only to main- 
tain but to increase the reputation of this company agency organization. 


Wt 





and objectives, each striving for a rec- 
ord of achievement that will contribute 
to the satisfaction and credit of its 
management, 

Fortunately this coveted goal is at- 
tainable for all. For while a measure 
of rivalry among companies will nat- 
urally always exist, they are not rivals 
in the sense that the worth-while things 
for which they strive can be won only 
by a single company, or by a select 
few. 


: is true, however, that a disposition 
“to go it alone” has in the past 
largely obtained, particularly in the 
promotion or sales end of the business. 


the company defaulted, but was short- 
ly thereafter employed by another com- 
pany. Two officials of the latter com- 
pany recently called to see us, advising 
that they had also been fleeced by the 
same agent, and invited us to join them 
in legal action. A few days later in 
scanning one of the insurance: journals, 
I noted an account of a_ testimonial 
dinner tendered to this same agent by 
certain officials of a third company, 
with which he had just closed a suc- 
cessful first year record. 

I sincerely hope that in this case 
history might not again repeat. itself, 
It is a fact, however, that neither of 
the companies subsequently employing 
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SYDNEY A. FOSTER 
Secretary 


HIRTY-FIVE successful 
years in five States and 
an increasing business 
The States are 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and the 


Royal Union Mutual Life 


of Des Moines, Iowa 
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UNDERWRITER 


the agent referred to, made any in- 
quiry regarding his reliability or rec- 
ord with our company, although the 
information could have been had for 
the asking. 


NASMUCH as success lies so largely 
[hn the incorporation of ideas and 
their adaptation to our needs, it would 
be strange indeed, if all could not de- 
rive some profit from the information 
and experience acquired by each com- 
pany. The measure of profit to each 
from the combined knowledge and ex- 
perience of all would be beyond ready 
comprehension. We lose none of our 
ideas by sharing them with others, and 
they in turn lose none of their ideas 
by sharing them with us. The de- 
sirability, therefore, of a central bureau 
or clearing house of sales intelligence 
seems to me as conclusive as “heads 
I win and tails you lose.” 

The scope of the bureau’s research 
should cover the various problems of 
the agency officers or managers. There 
is doubtless more or less difference of 
opinion as to the real character of our 
task, and the best method of its ac- 
complishment. 


RESENT day sales management, 

however, is more and more putting 
the emphasis, not on getting the most 
but on getting the best out of men. 
A thorough knowledge, a broad sym- 
pathy, and a genuine sincerity are the 
foundation stones on which a perma- 
nent and loyal agency force may be 
built. For loyalty is never found on 
the bargain counter, or knocked down 
to the highest bidder. 

The “hale fellow well met” and the 
writer of ginger letters are types of 
agency managers that must give way 
to the men who possess the facts that 
will help their organization to develop 
and achieve their best. 

In furnishing the kind of “facts’ 
needed by agency managers in the 
solution of their problems, a_ central 
bureau of sales research can render 
an invaluable service. These essential 
facts may be classified for brief sum- 
mary under three headings namely, 
Men, Market, and Methods. 


N my estimation, the character of the 

representation obtained is fully as 
important as the volume of business 
secured; for the institution of life in- 
surance, as well as a particular com- 
pany, is known by the men it keeps, 
and both suffer when misfits or unde- 
sirables are employed. 

The principal causes of the all too 
frequent failures among agents are 
poor selection, lack of training, and 
bad management. None of these 
causes, however, are wholly irremedi- 
able and all can be reduced by ttiliz- 
ing the practical data that might be 
evolved out of our combined experi- 
ences. 


Following the three-fold division 
suggested, the research concerning 
“Men” should cover the plans em- 


ployed in selecting agents; in judging 
qualifications; in investigating char- 
acter and past records; in training and 
equipping new recruits: and in analyz- 
ing and recording results obtained. 

Under “Market Research” could be 
included a survey of the _ territory, 
giving state and county data, regarding 
population, wealth, industries, products 
and prevailing conditions. 


HE United States Census Reports 

furnish an extensive analysis of the 
population by age, sex, race, and occu- 
pation, as well as many other valuable 
and vital statistics. 

A tabulation by states and counties 
of total business in force, and a com- 
parative statement of monthly new 
business settled, without reference to 
any individual company records, would 
be the best criterion of the possibilities 
in any particular field, and furnish an 
important factor in fixing agency 
quotas. 

A monthly report by states or dis- 
tricts concerning weather, crops, in- 
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dustrial and financial conditions would 
also be valuable. 

Concerning “methods,” the research 
might review different managerial pol 
icies, as well as more detailed in- 
formation regarding blank forms, and 
systems of records employed, and the 
plans and rules governing contests, 
training classes, and agency conven- 
tions. 


Program Arranged 
On the Group Plan 


Chairman Winslow Russell arranged 
the program on the group plan, there 
being in all seven discussions. The 
first was “Branch Managers, General 
Agents and Agents.” It related to the 
renewal of business as well as the pro 
duction and the question asked was, 
“What are the chief qualities that 
should be sought in the selection of 
representatives?” The second’ was, 
“What are the advantages in the con- 
servation of business in branch offices 
and the general agency system?” The 
third discussion, centered about the ex 
tent that the home office should assist 
branch offices in the selection of agents. 
The fourth discussion was on “The 
Value of Institutional Advertising in a 
Conservation Campaign.” The next 
discussion was on “The Manager's 
Function in the Training of Salesmen.” 
The sixth discussion was on “What 
Method of Compensation is the Most 
Useful in Keeping Business on the 
Books.” The last discussion was on 
“The Possibility and Desirability of 
Central Research in Life Insurance.” 





“Until We Meet Again” 


Secretary Thomas W. Blackburn of 
the American Life Convention told a 
good story at the banquet. He said that 
a widow, in going over her late hus- 
band’s effects, found a $10,000 life in- 
surance policy. She did not know that 
he had left an amount of this kind and 
therefore was greatly rejoiced because 
her means otherwise would be scant. In 
order to honor him properly, she or- 
dered a tombstone erected at his grave. 
Below the usual conventional data was 
the quotation, “Rest in Peace.” She 
took the life insurance policy to the 
agent of the company and he trans- 
mitted it to the company himself. The 
companty stated that the policy had 
been allowed to lapse some three years 
ago and wrote to the widow, regretting 
that her late husband had not kept the 
policy in force. It was explained, of 
course, that there was no equity in the 
policy. The widow, of course, was 
greatly downhearted. She went to the 
tombstone maker and asked if another 
line could be added to the inscription 
on the tombstone. She found it would 
cost $5, but she concluded to spend the 
money. Right under the line “Rest in 
Peace,” she ordered the following line: 
“Until we meet again.” 


National Life Insurance Day 


Winslow Russell called attention to 
the fact that the Y. M. C. A. intended 
to observe “Thrift Week” next Janu 
ary and has designated Jan. 19 as “Life 
Insurance Day.” It is expected that 
life insurance companies will put on 
business producing campaigns for that 
week. The companies will be asked 
to contribute financially to publicity 
and to assist the cause in every way 
possible. Mr. Russell said that the 
Y. M. C. A. project will tend to popu 
larize life insurance and call public at 
tention to it. An agent, he said, now 
a-days makes 40 calls before he gets 
an application, whereas he should only 
make 10. If there is any way, there 
fore, to reduce this work by further 
publicity, it should be done. 


Thomas W. Blackburn of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention was one of th 
interested onlookers at the meeting. 
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LIFE AGENCY 


Buyer's Market 





BY PHILIP BURNET 


T seems to be the general belief that 

American business is passing out of 

a seller’s market where the demand 
for goods is so large, in proportion to 
the supply, that sellers can dictate 
terms, into a buyer's market where the 
supply is so large, in proportion to 
demand, that buyers and not sellers 
will dominate the situation. 

This is due not so much to an in- 
crease in the supply of goods as to a 
slackening of effective demand, which 
is limited to our total purchasing power 
in terms of money. 

For practical purposes, it may be said 
that the total purchasing power avail- 
able in the immediate future will be 
that currently released from time to 
time by the completion of existing op- 
erations. Heretofore, purchasing power 
included not only that released by com 
pleted transactions, but also a large 
reservoir of additional credit which 
could be built up on our gold reserves, 


ously within the limits of our credit 
structure. 

A stable level, once reached, will of 
course be less profitable than an in- 
creasing level. Rising prices not only 
yield normal profits, but an extra or 
abnormal profit resulting from the rise 
in price between the time goods are 
purchased or produced and the time 
they are sold. With prices checked 
and that extra profit eliminated, the 
weakest and least efficient concerns 
promptly go to the wall. When prices 
begin to fall, still others are forced out, 
and so on until we get down to the 
actual bedrock of the strongest and 
most efficient concerns, which can hold 
on even in spite of falling prices. This, 
of course, decreases production, causes 
unemployment, and reduces business 
profits. 


T is evident then that a drop in busi- 
ness profits will cause a marked re- 
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so that we had, not a fixed, but a 
steadily increasing demand. 

Now, however, we seem to have 
reached the limit of practical ex- 
pansion; demand instead of increasing, 
will remain a more or less _ fixed 
quantity, since it will be the sum total of 
money and credit currently released by 
completed operations. 


T foilows, then, that an increase in 

the supply of goods, demand remain- 
ing more or less stationary, causes 
prices to fall as they are doing at the 
present time. This process once started 
tends to perpetuate itself. Sellers, see- 
ing prices fall, hasten to dispose of 
their stocks before there is a further 
drop; this causes prices to fall still 
further, and this in turn not only in- 
duces further liquidation but checks 
production as well. Ultimately, the ex- 
isting stocks get pretty well cleaned 
out, a shortage develops and prices start 
again on the upgrade. 

This, apparently, is the process which 
is now beginning. It seems to be the 
general opinion, however, that although 
the liquidation may be drastic, it will 
be carried out in an orderly manner 
without the development of an acute 
crisis and will be of relatively short 
duration, being completed in all prob- 
ability by the late spring or early sum- 
mer of next year. 


HIS belief is based on the as- 

sumption that a vast amount of 
construction work in the way of hous- 
ing, road building, railway equipment, 
and the like, is waiting to be done and 
is held in check only by the high level 
of prices and wages. It is thought that 
the fall in prices will check production 
and cause a large amount of unem- 
ployment which will be accentuated by 
the increase in immigration, which now 
averages some 3,000 arrivals per day. 
This in turn should make for greater 
labor efficiency. Costs should be 
further reduced by lower prices for ma- 
terials, while the falling level of prices 
hould gradually release a steadily in- 
creasing amount of credit which will 
be available for new operations. 


N the whole then, it would appear 
that what is really going on is a 
transition to a level of prices enough 
lower than that which now exists to 
permit business to go forward vigor- 


duction in the income of the class of 
people who are the best patrons of life 
insurance. I have no doubt that this 
is one of the reasons why the amount 
of new insurance seems to _ follow 
closely the ups and downs in the level 
of commodity prices. 

It would seem -then that we may 
expect a steady decline in business for 
some months to come. Those members 
of our agency forces who, under the 
favorable conditions of the past, have 
been barely able to scrape along will 
be forced out of the business; our more 
efficient representatives will have to ex- 
pend greater effort and ingenuity in 
order to come anywhere near holding 
their own, while we may also expect a 
steady increase in policy loans and in 
the ratio of terminations. When the 
acute period is over, we should have 
gotten down to a fairly stable level of 
production somewhat lower, in all 
probability, than the present level, but 
very much higher, in all likelihood, than 
that with which we entered the war 
period. 


OW long the transition period will 

last it is impossible to predict. 
Most observers seem to think it will 
be over by the early part of next sum- 
mer. The barometer which I have 
watched the most closely is the ratio 
of reserves to net deposits and notes 
in circulation which is shown in the 
weekly statement of the combined Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. That ratio has 
been fluctuating around 43 per cent for 
many weeks. When it begins to climb 
steadily, we may be sure that liquida- 
tion is going on rapidly. After it has 
gotten up to 50 per cent it should not 
be long before signs of increasing 
activity begin to appear. 


EANWHILE, we should be able, 
in two ways, to offset some part 
of the decline in the level of our 
production: 
1st. Declining industry will release 
a steadily increasing, supply of good 
men who can be brought into the busi- 
ness. This increase in the supply of 
good men will offset, to some extent, 
the greater difficulty of writing insur- 
ance. 
2nd. We may devote some really 
serious attention to finding ways and 
means to enable the man in the field to 
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CUTTING DOWN 
THE WASTE 


We aim to get agents that will sell business right 
in the first place and will keep it right. 


The home office spares no effort to create friendly 
policyholders. It wants every person who has a pol- 
icy to regard the Missouri State as ‘‘ My Company.” 


Our agents make the Company in their respective 
communities. We realize the importance of reli- 
able and trustworthy agents. 


But back of a conscientious agency force must 
stand a real company whose officers and directors 
appreciate their full responsibility to the policy- 
holders. 


Our aim is to have satisfied agents and policyholders. 
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Insurance Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Keeping Close to 
the People 


The way to retain the patronage and good 
will of policyholders is to keep close to them. 
Render them practical service. Have a sincere 
and unselfish interest in their welfare. 


Our company seeks to strengthen the ties that 
bind it to agents and policyholders. We want 
them to be our good friends. 


Our home office believes in making every policy- 
holder a booster. 


GUARANTY LIFE 


Insurance Company 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
L. J. DOUGHERTY, Secretary 
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increase his efficiency, to get the 
maximum results for the expenditure 
of his efforts. Little has been done 
alone this line. We have given some 
attention, to be sure, to the training and 
instruction of the individual solicitor, 
but I suspect that what is far more 
necessary is carefully worked out sell- 
ing methods comparable to those which 
exist in every other business of im- 
portance. It is no secret that there is 
little or no organization of our selling 
activities; that in the main, life insur- 
ance is sold in a more or less aimless, 


THE 


hit-or-miss fashion, with little plan or 
method. Of course it may not be pos- 
sible to organize our work in the way 
selling is organized in other lines; 
there may be something inherent in the 
business to prevent it. But I’m always 
expecting that some really big man 
from some other business where sell- 
ing has been carefully worked out and 
scientifically organized, will come into 
life insurance and show every one of 
us that we haven't been getting a frac- 
tion of the results that it is possible 
to obtain. 


Significance to Home Office 
Of Chicago Field Men's Club 


BY R. W. 


OR the reason that this seems an 

opportune time, when the agency 

ofhcers of so many of the leading 
companies are assembled, to refer to 
a situation which may become of con- 
siderable interest to all of us and which 
1 am inclined to believe has not been 
noted or seriously considered by some 
of you, I am going to tell you briefly 
about a special agents’ organization 
here known as the Field Men's Club 
and its aims and objects as I under- 


STEVENS 


consider whether or not the things 
which they now advocate should in the 
general interests of the insurance com- 
panies and their agents be handled by 
such an organization, or if it is better 
for the various agency officers whose 
agents are members of the Field Men's 
Club to confer freely and frankly with 
those agents assuring them that the 
Life Agency Officers’ Association will 
undertake to carry out all their laudable 
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R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the Illinois Life, is at the head of 
the agency organization of that company. He has shown especial ability 
both as an executive and in the handling of agency questions and in his 
talk before the Life Agency Officers’ Association brought up a problem 
which is one that company officials must consider. 





stand them from the published accounts 
of its meetings, published interviews 
with certain of its officers and conver- 
sations which I have had with some of 
its members. 

This club was organized a few years 
ago avowedly in the interests of special 
agents and possibly to some extent as 
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a protest against the activities or, 
rather, the lack of activity of the local 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
which, so it was alleged, being dom- 
inated by the general agents and man- 
agers, had shown itself unable 
unwilling to curb and correct certain 
age-old evils in our business such as 
rebating, twisting and unethical prac- 
tices, and which evils the organizers of 
the Field Men’s Club asserted could 
and should be checked by some effec- 
tive association of special agents. 


S TO the earnest and high-minded 
intentions of those men who first 
enunciated the program and objects of 
the Field Men’s Club, I raise no ques- 
tion. I think, however, that we should 


recommendations and counseling them 
against any action which in the opin- 
ion of the experienced agency officer 
would be unwise or which might cause 
friction between home offices. 

While I have seen no very recent list 
of the members of our Field Men's 
Club, yet I think that I am safe in 
saying that one or more of the local 
agents of each company represented 
here tonight maintaining a general 
agency or branch office in Chicago will 
be found in that organization. 


MONG the undertakings, so I am 

informed, of the Field Men’s Club 
in addition to the elimination from our 
business of those improper practices 
which all right-thinking men will agree 
are improper practices are: The elim- 
ination by legislation of all so-called 
part-time men; the withdrawal of life 
agency contracts from general insur- 
ance offices; the adoption of uniform 
agency contracts giving equal compen- 
sation to all regardless of volume of 
business produced; the abolition of the 


annual quota system for’ general 
agencies and branch offices; an increase 
in the compensation or allowances for 


general agents; and, a recognition of 
the right of the sub-agent who has 
made good and who is no longer a drag 
upon the time or the bank account of 
his general agent to enjoy from that 
time forward the full compensation paid 
by his company for new business, in 
other w ords, the elimination of the gen- 
eral agent’s over-riding commission. 
With some of the various planks in 
the platform of the Field Men’s Club 
many of us can, I am sure, heartily 
agree; but as to others of those planks 
there is bound to be a great diversity 


or of opinion. 


HE thing that seems clear to me 

and the point that I want to get 
before you is that, to my way of think- 
ing, the organization and the attitude 
of the Field Men’s Club is something 
for which you men here are directly 
and solely responsible. 

As I see it, these special agents have 
come to the conclusion that through 
their own agency officers they can 
never hope to accomplish the things, 
many of them laudable, which they 
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The Function of the Manager 


NDER the subject, “The Mana- 
[ ger’s Function in the Training of 

Salesmen,” C. C. Blevins of the 
Bankers’ Life of Des Moines explained 
the supervisory system of the company. 
The entire territory of the company is 
divided into districts varying in size 
from a few counties to a state. Each 
district is under an agency manager 
who is given a certain quota to reach 
each year by the company. It is up 
to him_to select and train his sales- 
men. The company territory is again 
divided into six regional districts un- 
der regional sales managers. It is their 
function to help the agency managers 
train their salesmen. Each agency 
manager holds monthly meetings in 
his district. 

The regional manager attends each of 
the district meetings in his territory. 
He gives all the selling points that he 
can on the subject under discussion, 
carrying from meeting to meeting the 
ideas that are brought out bythe solici- 
tors themselves. All of the education 
is along the lines of Bankers’ Life pol- 
icies. They are taught not to say “‘I’ 
or ‘we’ will do this for you,” but that 
the “Bankers’ Life policy will do this 
for you.” When a new man comes with 
a company he is usually placed with 
an old agent for a few days to get the 
hang of things. 


HE whole plan of the Bankers’ Life 

is that an agent must have some- 
thing definite to do. Each agent is 
given a certain number of men to call 
upon during the week. Each agent 
sends in to the company a selected list 
from his community of anywhere from 
25 to 50 names, a form letter and ad- 
vertising literature are then sent from 
the home office. A return postcard is 


enclosed and a small percent are re- 
turned as inquiries. But these in- 
quiries are merely an incident. The 


agent must call on all names cireular- 


ized. He is warned not to send in more 
names than he can call on. Mr. Blevins 
said that although this was an ex- 


pensive method, it helps the agent and 
is therefore worthwhile. 


T IS the idea of George Kuhns, 
president of the Bankers, that if 
you can get an agent to produce dur- 
ing the first 15 days of the month, the 
rest of the month will take care of 


itself. With this in view the company 
has organized the “President’s Gold 
Medal Club.” The requirement for 


membership is that the agent must pro- 
duce $10,000 in new business before 
the 15th of each month, for 12 consecu- 
tive months. This is really a harder 


earnestly and sincerely feel should be 
accomplished. It strikes me that per- 
haps without so intending it the field 
men have organized as a_ protest 
against the stand-offishness of some of 
our home offices, since surely if the 
men composing the membership of the 
Field Men’s Club were in close per- 
sonal contact and relation with their 
responsible agency officers at the home 
office they would not feel the need of 
a general organization of life insurance 
agents to secure reforms which they 
think should be brought about; and, 
most certainly, the agents of one com- 
pany would not call to their assistance 
agents of other companies in an effort 
to secure modifications of their own 
agency contracts if they had any hope 
of securing without such assistance 
such modifications as they may desire 
at the place where they should properly 
be taken up and considered, namely, 
their own home offices. 


F, HOWEVER, it is the sincere, 

honest opinion of those men who are 
taking an active part in the Field Men’s 
Club, that such reforms as should be 
made in our agency systems and prac- 
tices can come only through a coalition 
of all agents in the field, then home 


task than it appears to be, only 20 
cote out of 800 or more having quali- 
fied. 

Mr. Blevins said that the Bankers’ 
Life agent is trained to turn a lot of 
door knobs and ring a lot 6f door bells, 
and that the system has resulted in 
his company, a_ western institution, 
writing over $100,000,000 in new busi- 
ness this vear, 


R. J. A. STEVENSON, vice-presi- 

dent of the Equitable of New 
York, and formerly head of the Carne- 
gie School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship, continued the discussion of the 
manager's function in the training of 
salesmanship. Dr. Stevenson says that 
as the general agent is the medium be- 
tween the home office and the field 
men, that he should be the one who 
trains the agent. The company should 
send all its helps for the agent through 
the genera! agent. Everything must 
be done that can be done to make the 
solicitor feel that his general agent 
knows all there is to know about life 
insurance salesmanship, and that what 
he himself knows has been learned 
from his general agent. If the general 
agent himself does the training, he can 
say to the man who makes a mistake, 
“That is not the way you’ were 
trained.” If the training came from the 
home office, he could not take this at- 
titude so effectively. If the general 
agent is recognized in his community 
as a successful trainer of life insurance 
men, he will have no difficulty in get- 
ting a better class of men into his busi- 
ness, 


A AN example of the value that a 
trained man has in the conservation 
of business, Dr. Stevenson cited the 
hypothetical case of a man of 35 years 
of age with a wife and two children who 
has only been able to save $3,000, Sud- 
denly he is put into a position where 
his salary is increased to $7,500 and 
buys a $10,000 home using his $3,000 
as first payment. A man not carefully 
trained and not under the supervision 
of a general agent might go to him, and 
being a good salesman, could sell him 
$50,000 of life insurance in a lump. The 
trained salesman, however, selling him 
the same amount of insurance would 
tie up each few thousand of it to a 
certain insurance need. The big part of 
it would be to provide a $150 a month 
income policy for his wife. Then there 
would be $4,000 fo rthe education of 
his son, and $4,000 for the education 
of his daughter. There would be insur- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 


office agency officials had better begin 
to wake up. 

And right here I want to say that 
there is no unworthy or disreputable 
agent in the field for whose retention 
in our business some home office is not 
knowingly responsible; that there is no 
reprehensible field practice which has 
not been connived at, abetted or ap 
proved by some home office; and that it 
is high time for home offices to take 
some united and effective action look 
ing toward the suppression of field con 
ditions which are the result of inexcus- 
able inefficiency or low moral and 
ethical standards at home offices. 

‘6 ORK or Fight,” said our gov 
ernment, and every red-blooded 
citizen heartily approved of the order 
“Be a Credit to Life Insurance, or Get 
Out of the Business,” should be the 
universal slogan of the life insurance 
conipanies; and if that slogan should 
be adopted and lived up to by every 
legal reserve life insurance company in 
the United States, agency losses would 
shrink to insignificance, the “floater” 
would be a pest of the past, and the 
business of life insurance selling would 
speedily attain to and hold a position of 
honor among those callings against 
which the public holds no prejudice. 
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OHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR., man- 

ager of the sales research division 

of the Phoenix Mutual, spoke on 
“The Place for Research in the Future 
Program of Production and Conserva- 
tion in Life Insurance.” Mr. Holcombe 
briefly reviewed the progress that scien- 
tific research has made in industrial and 
commercial life relating to shop man- 
agement, factory cost, inspection, 
equipment, selling cost and so on. Life 
insurance has not applied the principles 
of research as have other activities in 
its selling organization. Life companies 
have been doing much research work 
for many years chiefly in acturaial 
studies and mortality statistics. They 
have been able to judge accurately 
what premium to charge, the factors 
entering into the make-up of the pre- 
mium. These researches have substi- 
tuted certainty for uncertainty. In 
addition to mortality studies, the com- 


panies have analyzed  occupationa! 
questions so that the underwriters 
could judge occupational hazards. Ex- 
perts have analyzed the internal or- 


ganization of offices in order to bring 
about improved conditions. 


HEN it comes to the selling end 

of life insurance, market conditions 
have not been carefully analyzed. Life 
insurance has been easily sold. This 
has retarded any movement looking to- 
ward studying the relations between 
life insurance and its market. Mr. 
Holcombe believes that the day at 
hand when investment of time and 
money in the study of market condi- 
tions will repay life companies. There 
has been enormous waste through laps- 
ation. A careful study should be made 
of the causes of lapsation. 

The fundamental object in the crea- 
tion of the sales research department is 
to assist in the more economical dis- 
tribution of the product. There should 
be a study of the field or market con- 
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ditions and then a study of the per- 
sonal agency problem. 
IFE companies should study ter- 


ritorial conditions to ascertain the 


Institu tional 


NUSUAL interest was evidenced 
[ in the discussion on the value of 

institutional advertising in a con- 
servation campaign. Minor Morton of 
the Volunteer State is an advocate of 
a concerted effort on the part of the 
company to educate agents to the value 
of service, and of educating the public 
to demand the best from life insurance 
men. He said he believed that an insti- 
tutional campaign should supplement 
individual advertising of the campanies. 
A rather peculiar system of advertising 
was suggested by him. He said that 


posters should be hung in frames in 
all the banks and postoffices of the 
country. These posters should be 


changed every 30 days. He gave figures 
to show that the cost of this campaign 
for a year would be about $44,000, as 
compared with figures submitted by 
William H. Rankin Company of 
$355,000 as the cost of a campaign of 
education in the general publications 
and daily newspapers of the country. 


HE discussion was continued by 

Winslow Russell, who remarked 
that the executive committee had con- 
sidered the proposition and some of the 
members had submitted to their agents 
a proposition to the effect that if each 
agent would contribute 5 cents for each 
$1,000 of business written between July 


and February, the companies would 
furnish an additional 5 cents, the 
amount thus raised to be spent on 


advertising. Although the replies of 
approval were not unanimous, yet a 


sufficient number replied, without any advocated 
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The Place for Research in 


Life Insurance Production 


general prosperity and wealth of dif- 
ferent sections. This would show how 


much insurance each section can be 
expected to purchase. The conditions 
in each particular section regarding 
life insurance and the capacity of the 
sales organization in each should be 
studied. Then logical quotas can be 
assigned. It would be easy to ascer- 


tain if the territory is being efficiently 
and adequately handled. Such an an- 
alysis would enable the agency depart- 
ment to determine the most desirable 
points at which to establish new gen- 
eral agencies and new agents. Many 
indices of business prosperity come 
ready to hand, some to be discarded 
and others to be studied. 


R. HOLCOMBE said that he found 

a relationship which was of real 
value between life companies and the 
following: Bank deposits, average 
monthly purchases, percent of urban 
population and telephones. Having es- 
tablished this relationship, a company 
can analyze a particular state and de- 
termine whether the insurance actually 
in force and new business actually sold 
are above or below the figures which 
are found. 

Next, there can be a study of the type 
of people who are buying life insurance. 
The best records in persistence of busi- 
ness and mortality can be found. 

Mr. Holcombe said that his own com- 
pany has secured results from research 
work in connection with its own sales- 


men. The Phoenix Mutual has been 
using rating scales and _ intelligence 
tests. It requires a personal history 
blank filled out. It has devised a 
knowledge test. Its effort has been to 
devise as many ways of measuring a 


man as possible. As a result of the in- 
telligence test the company can tell ex- 
actly what proportion of each group of 
men it is hiring and it can study these 
groups in the light of production as 
well as in their length of service. 

The results of these studies aim at 
one end—the securing of more and bet- 
ter business at decreased cost. 


Advertising 


pressure being put upon them to indi- 
cate that such a plan would work if the 
life insurance companies could get to- 
gether on it. A letter was sent to four 
of the largest companies to get their 
attitude, but the replies of three of 
them were either opposed or the official 
addressed took the attitude that he did 
not have time to consider the matter. 
The fourth company said it would go 
in when the other three did. 


R. RUSSELL said that he has 

looked into the moving picture 
advertising proposition. He told of a 
large concern which had presented its 
proposition in one of the higher priced 
moving picture houses in New York. 
The picture was run Saturday with the 
announcement that the picture would 
appear on the following Saturday and 
Sunday. At that time it drew the sec- 
ond largest crowd of any picture pre- 
sented at that theatre. As the people 
passed from the theatre they were given 
a little booklet with an advertisement 
and coupon on the back cover, and the 
advertiser received such a large return 
on a $48 proposition that extra clerical 
help had to be hired to handle the 
replies. He said that the title of the 
play was “Heads Win,” but did not 
give the name of the concern using it. 
He said that the subject handled did not 
have the dramatic possibilities that a 
life insurance picture would have. 


RESIDENT PHILIP BURNET of 
the Continental Life of Delaware 
an immediate advertising 
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campaign by all the companies, lasting 
for one year and bearing on one dom- 
inant idea. This idea would be to 
advertise the life insurance man rather 
than life insurance, telling of his value 
to the community. Mr. Burnet said 
that the cost of $350,000 was small in 
comparison with what the companies 
could afford to spend. “Do you 
realize,” said he, “that that would only 
be 1 cent for each $1,000 of life insur- 
ance in force? If we could increase the 
amount to 4 or 5 cents for each $1,000 
of insurance in force, thus raising a 
fund of $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 and con- 
centrate this in advertising the one idea 
of the value of the insurance man, we 
would find by the end of the year, a 
vastly different attitude on the part of 
the public toward the life insurance 
agent. We would find it easier to bring 
a high type of men into the business.” 


R. BURNET read a number of 
advertisements that are being 
published in his home state, Delaware, 
by his company, which bore out this 
idea. The burden of the “ad” was to 
show that $80,000,000 of insurance had 
been sold to Delaware people by the 
insurance agents of that state. This is 
an amount equal to the entire amount 
of real estate assessed in Delaware out- 
side of the city of Wilmington. The 
advertisements pointed out that the 
women and children of the state are 
thus nearly $80,000,000 better off than 
they would have been were it not for 
the life insurance agents. Each adver- 
tisement closed with a statement, “This 
advertisement is published as a tribute 
to his efforts,” meaning the life insur- 
ance agent, 
Delegates representing many sections 
of this country and Canada attested to 


the success which they had had in 
local advertising campaigns, generally 
through the cooperation of local life 


underwriters’ associations and local life 
Report Submitted by 
Executive Committee 
FF month, representatives of seven life 
companies of the United States and 
of their sales executives would be a 
useful proceeding. 
given us encouragement to proceed to 
develop our work along the most con- 
est benefit may perhaps have come 
through the personal acquaintance and 
IVEN a series of sales problems, 
the proper solution of which may 


companies. 
OUR years ago the 16th of last 
Canada concluded that an organization 
Steady accessions to our ranks have 
structive lines of endeavor. The great- 
contact among our members. 
affect for good or ill our whole struc- 


ture, of how much greater benefit is 
the combined mind when the solution 
is approached in mutual confidence, 


than to attempt to solve these problems 
by strictly individual action. 

The really great problems which face 
us, and they are many and increasing, 
seem to have no adequate solution un- 
less we grapple with them through co- 
operation and always with open minds. 


HAT are these problems? The 

fundamental problems nearest to 
us and pressing for a real solution are 
to be discussed during this meeting. 
They deal largely with the conserva- 
tion of the vast volume of business now 
upon our books. The staying quality 
of this business placed with us during 
a period of super-inflation must of ne- 
cessity be influenced by the action of 
our sales force during the deflation 
period now in process. The conserva- 
tion will be less or greater as the qual- 
ity of the salesmen improves or de- 
preciates. 

It is probably unlikely that the curves 
of lapsation which followed the de- 
flation period of the Civil War will be 
repeated now, but it would be well if 
we had some of these experiences of 
fifty years ago. 


EN of the leading companies of the 
Civil War period had $673,000,000 
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of 


This 
diminished to $575,000,000 in the next 


protection in force in 1870. 
10 years, notwithstanding the fact that 
during the same 10 years the same 10 
companies placed $750,000,000 of new 
insurance upon their books. 


Twenty of the best companies of that 


period produced $343,000,000 of new 
business in 1868. The same companies 
produced $132,000,000 ten years later. 


['wenty companies are all doing busi- 
ness today. In 1919 they produced 
$3,700,000,000 of new business. 


that any situation 
American business 
to a shrinkage of 
annual volume of 


yy IS unthinkable 
could develop in 
which would lead 
61 percent in our 
business produced, and to a reduction 
in outstanding protection rather than 
its steady increase. Much depends 
upon present-day action toward an ad- 
vanced education to the agent and to 
the public upon the value of the pro- 
tection which we offer. The answer is 
in our hands and with the men who 
constitute our sales organization. 


ELECTION, training, compensation, 

management, publicity and research 
all have a very definite bearing on the 
question. The last annual report of 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters states that 
with ten states missing there are more 
than 180,000 agents licensed by the 
American companies. 

All studies seem to 
the fact that 80 percent of our total 
volume is produced by about 15 per- 
cent of our salesmen. This being true, 
and with due discount for duplication 
of licenses, it likely that five and a 
half billions the seven billions of 
life insurance sold last year in this 
country was produced by about 24,000 
salesmen, while the remaining billion 
and a half was sold by 150,000 men 
licensed to place this business. This 
latter figure is $10,000 per year per 


point C learly to 


is 


of 


man and closely follows the actual 
study of the business of several of our 
best companies. 


OW to improve the selling methods 

of the small group who produce 
the large volume is one great problem. 
rhe elimination of a large number of 
inefficient men and the careful training 
of those who remain in the large group 
whose average production is so very 


small, presents another problem. 
Only by combined and cooperative 
effort can we -solve the tremendous 


problems of conserving the huge sums 
of Afe insurance in force at the present 
timé, much of which has been placed 
during a period of inflation by a group 
of salesmen whose replacement ratio 
has been and still is exceedingly high. 


HE difference between the bulk of 

the business placed in the decades 
following the Civil War and that now 
being placed, and its staying qualities, 
is probably to be measured by the 
degree to which our business advances 
into, what is now termed a real pro- 
fession. The values involve the degree 
of professional service rendered and 
this is largely reflected by the attitude 
of the public toward the salesmen. 

The attitude of the public toward 
the life insurance agent still has room 
for cultivation and improvement, and 
your committee hopes to lay some 
stress, during these days together, upon 
the possibility and desirability of en- 
tering a period of combined study of 
all available data to help us during the 
days ahead in the presentation to our 
salesmen and the public, of those funda- 
mentals which lead to a higher valua- 
tion of their protection than either of 
these groups has ever yet realized. 


'T IS the consensus of opinion among 
‘ our industrial leaders and executives 
that the American business market has 
changed during the last four or five 
months. There were, relatively speak- 
ing, three or four buyers for each of 
many commodities offered for sale. 
This is now being reversed and there 
appears to be need for a greater de- 
gree of salesmanship in most lines than 
during several years. 
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vest pocket book. 


MORE COMPANIES SHOWN: It gives more companies 
and more information regarding each company than 
other vest pocket books. It shows 40 more companies 
than its nearest competitor, or the 108 leading ones in 
point of size. 


FIFTEEN YEARS’ DIVIDENDS: It shows 15 years’ divi- 
dends; other vest pocket books show dividends for five 
years only. 

NET COSTS ON POLICIES ONE TO TEN YEARS OLD: 
It gives net costs on the three standard forms, all added 
up, for policies 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 years old; its 
nearest competitor shows this only for one policy on 
each form 10 years old. 


FIVE YEARS’ PRESENT SCALE AND ACTUAL HIS- 
TORY: The 1921 edition will give a special five-year net 
cost exhibit, BOTH on the basis of the present dividend 
scale and the actual dividend history, with totals added. 


DIVIDENDS 10-15 PAYMEI;T, 10-15 ENDOWMENT: It 
shows annual dividends for 10 years on the ten-payment 
and fifteen payment and the ten-year endowment and 
the fifteen-year endowment forms, which are not shown 
in other vest pocket books. 

DEFERRED, PAID-UP AND TERM DIVIDENDS: It alse 
shows deferred dividends and dividends on paid-up life 
policies. The 1921 edition will show dividends on term 
policies. 

POLICY CONDITIONS, PREMIUMS, RATES, CASH 
VALUES: In common with other books the Little Gem 


The 19th Edition (1921) of 


The Little Gem Life Chart 


Original ana Oldest 


Thousands of agents all over the country have used the Little Gem for many years. The late Sampson Dawe 
was the first to conceive the idea of a “vest pocket” book for life agents on policy conditions, premiums, dividends, 
values, etc. He started publishing the Little Gem in 1902, 18 years ago. The Little Gem is the “Original and Oldest” 


The Best 


It is the best of the small books because: 


copy of this book was out of the bindery last year in 
advance of all other publications giving similar infor- 
mation. However, it takes from 6 weeks to 2 months, 
starting in April, in which to bind and deliver the large 
edition now required to supply the demand for the Little 


Gem, so 


ORDER NOW FOR 1921 AND GET SIX WEEKS’ 


ADVANTAGE IN DELIVERY NEXT SPRING. 
Reservations booked now will have priority of 
delivery, as shipments will be made in the order in 
which orders are received. 


LAST YEAR the entire edition was SOLD OUT be- 


fore the last book had left the bindery. As the 
paper on which the Little Gem is printed is spe- 
cially made, and must be ordered NEARLY ONE 
YEAR IN ADVANCE of delivery, it is impossible 
to print extra editions. In 1920 easily 3,000 
would-be purchasers were disappointed. 


Due to the fact that printing and publishing costs have 


more than doubled in the past two years, and other ex- 
penses have greatly increased, the schedule of prices 


here given, showing a moderate increase over 1920, will 
prevail. 


Agents of companies with which arrangements have been 


shows analysis of policy conditions, premium rates an 
cash values. 


FIVE-YEAR FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE RECORD, 
ALL COMPANIES, FIRST TO BE PUBLISHED: AIl- 
though it shows policy rate and net cost information for 


the 108 leading companies it also GIVES A COMPLETE 


made for CLUB OR QUANTITY RATES, based on the 
total number of orders received, WILL RECEIVE THE 
BENEFIT of these rates WHETHER SPECIFIED IN 
THE ORDER OR NOT. WRITE YOUR COMPANY 
AND SEE THAT YOU ARE ENTITLED TO THESE 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE RECORD FOR FIVE 
YEARS OF EVERY COMPANY IN THE COUNTRY, 
250 in number, 22 items, this feature alone taking 100 
pages of fine type. This is the first publication each year 
of the annual statements of all the companies, and is 
invaluable, saving the agent from carrying a special book 
showing companies’ financial records. 


EARLY DATE OF PUBLICATION: Notwithstanding that 
the “Gem” shows the new dividend schedules and Jan- 
uary Ist annual statements of all companies, the first 


Provision for Return of Unsold Copies 


General Agents and Managers wishing to file their order 
NOW, in order to insure the earliest delivery possible, may 
reserve as many copies AS THEY THINK THEY CAN 
USE in 1921, and if they find they have overestimated, will 
be permitted to return up to one-fourth the number ordered, 
SO BE SURE AND ORDER ENOUGH. 





“If You Once Use the Little Gem, You Will Never Use Any Other” 








RATES: 
1921 PRICE LIST 
OE SS OS ee ee are eee meee $2.00 
ETS Fae Laicus bel kite 6 gata car eae aeee una bat aS eRe 1.90 
PE ccceticwaktdkvaheaGeweeh bd aker ewes panakee eam 1.80 
I neha a fara va elcid ena aaa eee ee eae 1.70 
IEE is cna haem Ge ke:s Guia wangdinn skeen ea owe wales 1.50 
EE aia oer eee hous as aden enigd malades aie ied ae 1.40 
I ee eae a ale ama tee dade nt et eR kde 1.35 
ED ht Liaw ded iaehctes en tee urnindeeheeeceenadhe 1.25 
Reservation 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER CO. 
Gentlemen: 
Duttenhofer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please reserve............ copies of Little Gem 





Life Chart for 1921 at my company club rate in this 
agency, with privilege of returning up to 25%, of the 
number ordered, if not placed or sold. 
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Willard BE. King, Agricultural Life, Bay 
City, Mich. 

Roy Hunt, American Central, 
olis, Ind. 

Harry R. Wilson, American Central, In- 
dianapolis. 

Chas. G. Taylor, Jr., Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, Va, 

Earle E. Salisbury, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Frank Smith, American National, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Cc. Cc, Blevins, Bankers Life, Des Moines, 


Indianap- 


American National, 


Ia. 

Winfield S. Wild, Berkshire Life, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

A. Gordon Ramsey, Canada Life, Toronto. 

A. L. Mitchell, Canada Life, Toronto. 

Jay G. Sigmund, Cedar Rapids Life, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Cc. B. Svoboda, Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia, 


H. W. Johnson, Central Life of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Ill. 
Dr, T. C. Denny, Central Life Assurance, 


Des Moines, Ia. 

Vv. F. Larson, Central 
Louis, Mo. 

James A. McVoy, Central States Life, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

I. T. Quick, Columbus Mut., Columbus, O 


States Life, St 


Cc. W. Brandon, Columbus, Mut., Colum- 
bus, O. 
Cc. D, Devlin, Confederation Life Assn., 


Toronto, Can, 
James Tower Boyd, Confederation 
Assn., Toronto, Can, 
F, C. Griswold, Conn. Gen'l. Hartford, 
George E. Risley, Conn. Gen'l. 


Life 


Philip Burnet, Continental Life, Wil- 
mington, Del. 
James A. Fulton, Continental Life, Wil- 


mington, Del. 


A. L. Hart, Des Moines Life & Annuity, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
John R, Walsh, Detroit Life, Detroit, 


Mich. 
Homer Guck, Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich 


Cc. E. Robertson, Dominion Life, Water- 
loo, Can, 

William E. Taylor, Equitable Life As 
surance Soc., New York. 

Albert G. Borden, Equitable Life, New 
York. 

H. EB. Aldrich, Equitable Life of lowa, 


Des Moines, Ia. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, Chi 
"ago. 
George Barmore, Federal Life, Chicago 
Frank H. Sykes, Fidelity Mut. Life, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 
Jos. W. Jones, Franklin, Springfield, Il 
Cc. B. MeCreary, Franklin, Springfield, Ill 
J. D. Losney, Franklin, Springfield, 111 
R. B. McKnight, Franklin, Springfield, 
Ii. 
Cc. Cc. Ferguson, Great 
Canada, Winnipeg. 
c¢, H, Carpenter, Great 
L. J. Dougherty, Guaranty 
port, Ia. 

T. Louis Hansen, Guardian, New York. 

R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life, Chicago. 

George A. Boissard, Guardian Life (Na- 
tional), Madison, Wis. 

Geo. H. Hunt, Imperial 
Toronto, 

CC. Hubert Anderson, International 
& Trust Co., Moline, Ill. 

F. A. Ferguson, lowa Life, Waterloo, la 

A. V. Mozingo, Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Julian Price, Jefferson Standard, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

J. F. Barr, 
City, Mo. 

Ed E. Villmoore, Kansas City Life, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

W. R. Smith, LaFayette Life, LaFayette, 
Ind, 

«. W. Welty, Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 

Frank E. Hall, Life Ins. Co. of Va., 
Richmond, Va. 

W. T. Shepard, 
Wayne, Ind. 

Franklin B. Mead, Lincoln National, Fort 
Wayne, Ind, 

A. I. Deen, 
Wayne, Ind. 

Edward E. Reid, London Life, 
Can, 

F. A. Shepard, 
Moines, Ia. 

W. A. Watts, Merchants Life, Des Moines, 
Ta, 

R. A. Norton, Merchants Life, Des Moines, 
Ta. 


West. Life of 
West. of Canada 
Life, Daven- 


Life of Canada, 


Life 


Kansas City Life, Kansas 


Lincoln National, Fort 


Lincoln National, Fort 


London, 
Life, 


Merchants Des 


E. W. Randall, Minnesota Mutual, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
E. S. Albritton, Minnesota Mutual, St. 


Paul, Minn. 

John Howard Romig, 
Winnipeg, Can. 

J. H. Radcliff, National 
Burlington, Ia. 

Louis H. Koch, National American Life, 
Burlington, Ia. 


Monarch Life, 


American Life, 








LIFE AGENCY 





Roster of the Convention 


A. F. Lungren, National Fidelity, Sioux 
City, Ia, 

Ralph H. Rice, National Fidelity, Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Esther Johnson, National Fidelity, Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Loriman P. Brigham, National Life of 
Vermont, Montpelier, Vt. 

Glover 8S. Hastings, New England Mu- 
tual, Boston, 

Ernest D,. Hunt, New York Life. 

Robert KE. Whitney, New York Life. 

Jas. A. Campbell, New York Life, Chi- 
cago. 

BE. J. Harvey, North American Life, To- 


ronto, Can. 
Geo, E. Copeland, N, W. Mutual, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Rupert F. Fry, Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
Jens Smith, Pacific Mutual, 


Cc. L. Vanstane, Pacific Mutual. 

B. B. Macfarlane, ’"an-American, New 
Orleans, La. 

Wm. H. Kingsley, Penn. Mutual, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

8S. C, Woodard, Penn Mutual. 

Carl A, Secoy, Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, 
Conn. 

W. Russell, 
Conn. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Mutual, Hartford. 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, 


Phoenix 


Dr, W. R. MeGrew, Prairie Life, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Matthew Walker, Provident Life & Trust, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. M. Malpass, Reinsurance Life, Des 


Moines, Ia. 
Francis L. Brown, Rockford Life 
Robt. C. Rodwick, Royal Union Mutual 
S. W. Gross, Security Life of America, 
Chicago. 


A. B. Ambler, St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis 


Ray FP. Cox, Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
Va. 

Oo. J. Lacy, Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
Va. 

H. B. Gunter, Southern Life & Trust Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

T. D. Blair, Southern Life & Trust, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
W. D. Lipe, Standard Life, Decatur, Ill 


H. EF. Robinson, Standard Life of Pitts 
burgh. 
Charles B. Horton, Standard Life of 


America. 


John C, Hill, Standard Life, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

L. A. Mason, Standard Life, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

T. M. Buck, Standard Life, Pittsburgh 
Pa, 

Robt, BE. Sweeney, The State Life, In 
dianapolis, Ind 

Stephen Ireland, State Mutual, Worces- 


ter, Mass, 


Charles Hommeyer, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Minor Morton, Volunteer State, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn 


M. M. Deming, Western Life, Des Moines, 
Ia. 

Cc. G. Hulse, Western Union, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Il Oo. P. Haley, Western Union, Belle 
Plaine, Ta. 

F. P. Anderson, Wisconsin Life, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

N. J. Frey, Wisconsin Life, Madison, 
Wis. 


Guests 


Howard B. Federal Life, Chi- 
cago. 

W. W. Williamson, Phoenix Mutual Life, 

Chicago. 

R. McFee, Penn Mutual, Chicago. 
Brackett Bishop, Massachusetts 

tual, Chicago. 

A. C. Larson, Central Life of Iowa, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

N. H. Weed, Insurance Salesman, Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

R. B. Fliteraft, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Lawrence Flitcraft, Life 
rant, Oak Park, Ill. 

W. A. Scanlon, The 
writer, Chicago. 

Charles Dobbs, Insurance 
ville, Ky. 

T. R. Weddell, Insurance Post, 

Mausur B. Oakes, Insurance 
Review, Indianapolis, Ind. 


McLane, 


Mu- 


nl 


Life Insurance Courant, 


Insurance Cou- 
National Under- 
Field, Louis- 


Chicago. 
Research- 


Cc. M. Cartwright, The National Under- 
writer, Chicago. 
R. Cc. Budlong, The National Under- 


writer, Chicago. 
W. W. Mack, Weekly Underwriter, New 
York. 

Thos. W. Blackburn, secretary American 
Life Convention, Omaha, Neb. 
Oliver Thurman, Mutual Benefit, 

cago. 
L. S. Brooke, Retail Credit Co., Chicago. 
Marcus Gunn, actuary, Chicago. 


Chi- 





OFFICERS’ 


ISSUE 





Orville Thorp, Kansas City Life, Dallas, 
Tex. 

R. H. Hobart, N. W. Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago. 


FUNCTION OF THE MANAGER 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


ance to cover the mortgage on his new 
home and one for old age pension. 


F A YEAR later this man should 
decide that $50,00 is too much in- 
surance and that $25,000 is all he 


needs, the agent who has sold him on 
specific reasons would certainly have 
an advantage in his effort to retain the 
business. If the man came to the 
agent who had sold him the lump sum 
policy and said: “I think $25,000 is 
enough insurance,” there would not be 
much of a comeback. But the other 
agent could say: “Are you going to 
decrease your wife’s monthly income 
from $150 to only $50,” or “Are you 
not going to provide for the educa- 
tion of your children?” 

Dr. Stevenson said that 
agency manager should dominate 
agency mectings. He should see that 
when the agents come together they 
concentrate on one subject instead of 
discussing any subject which comes up. 

Dr. Stevenson made the suggestion 
which has been adopted successfully 
in many agencies. The general agent 
should keep a card file of large cards, 
each card having at the top of it some 
stock objection such as, “I can’t af- 
ford it.” Whenever an agent succeeds 
in overcoming an objection of this 
type, he should write his answer on this 
card. Soon the company will have a 
valuable file to which an agent can turn 
in a hard case for help. 


the local 


WORK OF INSURANCE SCHOOLS 


Life insurance men are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the great work 
which is bemg done by the various 


schools of life insurance salesmanship. 


As the graduates of these schools be- 
come actively affiliated with the busi- 
ness there is a marked feeling of ad- 
miration shown toward them because 
of the ease with which they achieve 
prominence as life insurance producers. 
They prove the advantages of trained 
salesmen over the untrained, 

Life underwriters were deeply im- 
pressed by the character of the men 
who represented the Carnegie Institute 
School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association at Boston. The 
sound psychology which these men 
expounded to that great gathering of 
life insurance men left a deep and 
lasting impression. It brought to most 
of those present a realization of a new 
era in life insurance selling. 

This new era will demand a new 
kind of life insurance agent. The agents 
who compete or even work alongside 
the graduates of such schools as 
Carnegie will have to know their busi- 
ness. They will have to be educated 
in the selling of life insurance. Unless 
they have a practical knowledge of 
the business, they will be greatly 
handicapped. There are numerous 
ways to gain that practical knowledge. 
One is to study rate books, policy con- 
tracts and company literature; another 
is to read insurance books and publi- 
cations. 





A. G. Borden of the Canada Life 
and H. E. Aldrich of the Equitable Life 
of Des Moines spoke the closing words 
at the end of the convention, express- 
ing appreciation to all who have par- 
ticipated in the program and to the of- 
ficers and executive committee. 


It was announced that there were 72 
home offices represented at the conven- 
tion by 116 delegates. There were 
eight Canadian companies represented 
by eleven men. There were ten news- 
paper men present and ten outside 
guests, making 137 in all. 


lowa Farm Strike Is 
Sure bb A fect Life 


Companies’ Business 


The so-called “strike” of farmers is 
bound to have an effect upon the life 
insurance companies which have been 
doing a big loan business in past years, 
accepting in many cases farm mortgages 
for security. 

The “strike” consists in the deter- 
mination of the Iowa farmer to hold 
his grain and produce for higher prices, 
and already he sees signs of success. It 
was promulgated by the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Association, which sent out let- 
ters to the farmers of the state calling 
upon them to stand pat and not dis- 
pose of grain at prices that are ruinous 
and can only result in losses, The 
Grange and the Farmers Union have 
joined and more than 130,000 farmers 
are involved, 

Money has been very tight in Iowa 
in recent months. Shortage of cars 
started it. Farmers were unable to 
move their stock and grain. They called 
upon the banks to carry them. The 
banks took charge of the situation so 
far as possible, the country banks being 
backed by the city banks and the latter 
by the federal reserve system. Soon 
all were loaned up and in some cases 
over-loaned. It was expected that when 
the farmers sold their produce they 
would liquidate to the country banks 
and they in turn to the city banks. The 
“strike” has changed the situation, how- 
ever, for money is expected to remain 
tight in an agricultural state until the 
crops move, 

However, insurance men see relief 
ahead. They agree with bankers that 
old loans are being extended instead of 
being paid and that banks in agricul- 
tural communities are being flooded 
with requests for loans which they can- 
not make. Life companies report a 
tremendous demand for money. Insur- 
ance companies have taxed their capital 
in extending loans on policies and hence 
have not been able to extend loans to 


farmers. This situation has changed 
slightly, however, and life companies 
are in most instances now able to ad- 


vance small loans to farmers and busi- 
ness men as well. 

“The situation will be materially im 
proved by the first of the year although 
it will not be normal,” one branch man- 
ager who is close to the situation says. 
“Farmers are now getting more cars 
and an increase in corn and wheat 
prices will result in a general loosening 
up. I believe that the election being 
over, there is a more stable feeling that 
will result to the good of all. Moreover 
an era of wildcat stock speculation has 
passed and farmers are putting their 
money into their places instead of into 
the pocket of the stock salesman.” 


Overcoming High Blood Pressure 


High blood pressure can be overcome 
in most cases by exercise, says the 
“Canadian Life.” This cause of the 
many rejections in life insurance is not 
usually a permanent disorder. It can 
be cured by exercising, gently at first 
and increasing up to a_ reasonable 
amount. Clients who have been re- 
jected on this account should be ad- 
vised to take up some moderate form 
of exercise, and in the course of a few 
months they may be acceptable. 


The committee on education consists 
of Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual, 
chairman; W. E. Taylor; Equitable of 
New York, and G. S. Hastings, New 
England Mutual. 


He that hath no rule over his own 
spirit is like a city that is broken down 
and without walls. 





If each of us accomplished what we 
planned to do there wouldn't be anything 
left for the rest of us to do. 








THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 








ILLINOIS LIFE FACTS 
No. 7 


HE Illinois Life invested 10 per 
cent of its assets in Liberty Bonds 


and at the close of the World War 
waived all war clauses in policies ma- 
tured by death, making additional pay- 
ments to beneficiaries, and refunded to 
living policyholders all war premiums 
that had been charged or collected. 


The Great Home 
State Company 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 























